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7th year 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
MUSIC EDUCATION — A.I.N.M. 


Dr. Russell Morgan, Director 


A workshop in music education at Lasell Junior 
College, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


July 5-26, 1950 


Undergraduate and graduate courses covering 
methods of teaching classroom music, singing, 
playing instruments, dancing, listening, and crea- 
tive activities. 


Send for catalogue and information: 


Olga E. Hieber, Registrar 
221 E. 20th St., Chicago 16, Illinois 


Albert A. Renna Frances B. Settle 
45 East 17th St. Associate Director 
New York 3, N.Y. 8 Craigie Circle 


Cambridge, Mass. 


- ee ee ee new publications 


Instrumental Horizons 





scored by C. Paul Herfurth 
an ensemble program 
associated with 

New Masic Horizons 


Violin book now read) 

Piano-Leader — in press 

cello, clarinet, E> saxophone, cornet, 
flute, trombone, E> horn (mellophone), 
drums and bells and rhythm instruments 
(ready successively). 








Silver Burdett Company 45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


offices in Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 


Mi. 


; 


SAN FRANCISCO 
STATE COLLEGE 


Division of Creative Arts 


Summer Session — July 26-August 4, 1950 
ANNOUNCES 
THE CREATIVE ARTS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
based on 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


Methods in group experiences — Rhythmic ac- 
tivities and the dance — Music sources of art, 
creative dramatics, radio. 


Fiesta Week Conference — July 31-August 4 
Undergraduate and Graduate Study in Music, Art, 
Theatre, Radio, Creative Arts Education. 


For special bulletin or other information address: 


Chairman, Division of Creative Arts 
San Francisco State College 
124 Buchanan Street 
San Francisco, California 





Choral Conducting 


by Harry R. Wilson 
a teacher's guide 

in conducting 

with interpretative sugges- 
tions for Choral Pro gram Series 


books 1 through 6 
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CIT 
Enjoy the Cultural Advantages of a University School of Music 0 
in a Vacationland Area 
es a 
_AL a University eo 8 e 
Hear the famed festivals of nearby Ravinia. . . the Monday Evening 
Chamber Music concerts in Cahn Auditorium . . . concerts and 
lectures in Evanston and nearby Chicago. 
Vacation while you study on Northwestern's lakeshore campus. 
Study under a faculty of distinguished artists. 
Earn credit from a wide variety of courses toward your degree of 
B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., or M.Mus. 
1950 Summer Session — June 26 to August 5 
Summer School of Church Music — August 7 to 19 
4 
i 
For further information write to The Registrar, School of Music, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Entered as second-class matter September 21, 1934, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 
right, 1950, by the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. Issued six times yearly: 
September-October, November-December, January, February-March, April, May-June. Subscription: $2.00 per year; Canada Februar y-; 


$2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c, 











AN INVITATION 
TO BAND 
ARRANGING 


ty Eth Le edyen 


= Ff 























~ * * x * * 


Dr. Erik Leidzén, the master band arranger, world- 
famous for his Edwin Franko Goldman Band ar- 
rangements, his celebrated classes at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and countless other triumphs in 
band literature . . . has created this masterpiece on 
band arranging—a vital work of authority, sim- 
plicity and thoroughness. A “must” for every 
bandmaster and arranger! 


Order now at the special Advance of Publication 
price of $3.50 (regular price will be $5.00). 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Please send copies at the Advance of Publication 
Price $3.50 each of 


AN INVITATION TO BAND ARRANGING (437-41001) 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 


[] | enclose $ [_] Charge my account $ 


i 


Y New 
SS PRESSER CATALOGS 
AY) of best-selling music 


Over 12,000 best-selling items of sheet-music, col- 
lections, methods and studies—arranged for your 
convenience in separate catalogs . . 


(2 
( ) 





e PIANO e INSTRUMENTAL, 
e VOCAL BAND and 
e CHORAL and ORGAN ORCHESTRA 


A special section in each catalog lists the music 
literature books and textbooks most in demand. 


Send for your FREE copies TODAY! 


Indicate which catalog—or catalogs—you want, 
on the handy order form below. 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Please send me the following free catalogs: 


(_] PIANO (_] CHORAL and ORGAN 

(_] VOCAL (_] INSTRUMENTAL, BAND, ORCHESTRA 
NAME dehiceesvesiniiea inlays iia pa agne neigh catia 
RN iicirsinsecincstercssnisiichitaaittipiatininepaassieiidabbiaaiieniaiaiael 
CITY & STATE........... 





THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


hroudly announces tts appointment as 
Exclusive Publisher 


of all 


WESTMINSTER CHOTR 
COLLEGE MUSIC 


Effective February 1, 1950 


Each season’s outstanding choral works care- 
fully selected, arranged, and program-tested by 
Dr. John Finley Williamson and his associates. 


With 
Recordings by the Westminster Choir and mas- 
ter lessons by Dr. Williamson on Presser 78 


rpm non-breakable Vinylite records . . . avail- 
able soon. 


Hear the superb interpretations of these works 
by this magnificent choir and then study the 
score under the personal instruction of Dr. 
Williamson. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Percy Faith 


presents 


. SUANITA 
SWANEE RIVER 


ananged fer SSA-TTBB 





Tuco old favortles on 
STUNNING NEW ARRANGEMENTS! 


. songs that never grow old! They take on new life, 
however, in these highly stylized, original arrange- 
ments by Percy Faith, renowned composer-conductor- 
arranger. 


Arranged for a cappella, they are ideal for High School 
and College Glee Clubs, Choral Groups, etc. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Please send the following Percy Faith arrangements: 
siasciisinanaabl JUANITA (322-40005) $.16 
manent SWANEE RIVER (322-40004) $.15 


NAME 

ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 
[] | enclose $ 
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posrntagiclap~2scs Pramaal Whoever started the contest idea did a great 

pets and Trombones z P ° 

are $112.50, including Z thing for every music loving teen-ager in the 

a ee eae \ , nation. The chance to meet other stu: 
dents in open competition . . . the 


chance to win! . . . makes all the 
hours of practice most worthwhile. To 
students (and bandmasters) who are begin: 
ning to prepare for Spring, Elkhart makes this 
suggestion. Make the most of individual ability 
with a new Elkhart instrument. In solo, sight read- 
ing, ensemble work . . . whatever the class, what- 
ever the instrument . . . the flawless tone and action of an 

Elkhart will work with you every second you face 


Elkhart dealer to show you the instrument of your choice. 


ClhigE “LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART OF THE BELL” 
ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. * Elkhart, Indiana 
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the judges. Win this year with an Elkhart! Ask your local f 















































representing: 


BOTE & BOCK 

BREITKOPF & HARTEL 

DOBLINGER 

MAX ESCHIG 

LEUCKART 

NAGEL’S Verlag 

PHILHARMONIA Scores 

SCHOTT-Antiqua 

SCHOTT Sohne 

SIMROCK 

UNIVERSAL EDITION 
and 

BROADCAST MUSIC, Inc. 


Publishers — Importers 










irra 








ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


Greetings 
MEN. Delegates 


Our extensive catalogue includes music of all types, 
ranging from simple materials for music education 
through original editions of great classic and con- 
temporary masterpieces for student and professional 
musicians. 


Instrumental solos and ensemble music for all com- 
binations including String trios, String Quartets and 
Quintets; Piano trios and quartets (with strings); 
Woodwind and Brass ensembles; and mixed wind and 
string groups are available in domestic and foreign 
editions. 


The AMP Library of distinguished orchestral music, 
for sale and rental, is one of the largest in America. 
For the Band repertoire, we offer marches, overtures, 
novelties and extended compositions for small to 
symphonic band. Choral directors find many uses 
for our collection of octavos (sacred and secular), 
cantatas, masses and oratorios. 


We are distributors for the up-to-date and practical 
Theory textbooks by Dr. Paul Hindemith, of Yale & 
Harvard Universities: TRADITIONAL HARMONY, 
THE CRAFT OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION Vols. 
l-Il, ELEMENTARY TRAINING FOR MUSICIANS. 


AMP continues to serve your musical needs. 
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) an Passistanh... 


WHO WILL WORK WITHOUT PAY 


@ WHO CAN DO ALL THE DRUDGERY OF TUNING YOUR BAND OR 
ORCHESTRA WITH UNFAILING ACCURACY... 


@ WHO CAN TEACH CORRECT INTONATION TO YOUR INSTRUMENTALISTS 
OR VOCALISTS, QUICKLY AND EASILY... 


@ WHO CAN ACCOMPLISH WONDERS IN EAR TRAINING — RAPIDLY... 


@ WHO CAN RELIEVE YOU OF MANY OTHER TASKS AND MAKE YOUR 
WORK NOT ONLY EASIER BUT MORE SUCCESSFUL. 


EVERY MUSIC DEPARTMENT NEEDS 


HE Strobocoud 


... the amazing assistant that will do 
all these things accurately and effi- 
ciently, without your supervision! 
Saves teaching time while actually 
improving performance of individ- 
uals or groups who are using it. Used 
by leading high schools, universities 
and music conservatories. For more 
information, send for Stroboconn 
folder. You'll appreciate the im- 

portance of the assistance a i 
Stroboconn can give you. & 






CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. CONN LTD., DEPT.305, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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PARTIAL LIST OF TYPICAL USERS 


National Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miami High School, Miami, Florida. 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Whiting High School, Whiting, Indiana. 
Metropolitan Opera Assn., New York, N. Y. 
Joliet Township High School, Joliet, tlinois. 
Little Rock High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Lutcher Stark Boys Band, Inc., Orange, Texas. 
National Broadcasting Co., New York, N. Y. 
U.S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
DeLand High School, De Land. Florida. 





“Pree FOLDER 


“HOW YOU CAN 
USE THE 
STROBOCONN'" 
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WILL H. BRYANT, founder and conduc.or 
for twenty-three years of the Terre Haute ('n- 
diana) Civic Symphony Orchestra, professor 
emeritus of music at Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, and most recently a 
member of the faculty of Guilford (North 
Carolina) College, died January 4, 1950, in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. Born in Ottawa, 
Illinois, in 1879, he received his bachelor’s de- 
gree from Indiana State Teachers College and 
his master’s from Syracuse University. In 1921, 
he joined the faculty of Indiana State Teachers 
College—on which staff he served until 1947 
when he retired, Still anxious to continue in 
music education, he obtained last summer a 
position on the Guilford College music faculty 
but was forced to resign in October because of 
ill health. 

First joining the MENC in 1923, Mr. Bry- 
ant was a former president of the Indianapolis 
In-and-About Club, the Indiana Music Educa- 
tors Association, and the Composers Guild of 
Indiana—as well as of the Music Composers 
League of America. He conducted the Terre 
Haute Civic Symphony from 1926, when he 
founded the organization, to the time he left 
for Guilford College. 

Mr. Bryant is survived by his wife, Blaache 
Davies Bryant; a son, Selwyn P., of Greens- 
boro, with whom he and Mrs. Bryant had 
made their home since coming to Guilford 
College; a brother, Paul E. Bryant, of Coffey- 
ville, Kansas; a grandson, and a great grand- 


son, 


PENNSYLVANIA Music Educators Associa- 
tion elected the following officers to start their 
terms January 1: President—Chester Stineman, 
Senior High School, Lansford; first vice-presi- 
dent—Claire Swope, Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock; second vice-president—R. Leslie Saun- 
ders, Senior High School, Lebanon (retiring 
president), and secretary-treasurer — Russell 
Shuttlesworth, Harris School District, Harris- 
burg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA Music Educators Associa- 
tion has its first board meeting of the year 
in February at South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, to elect new officers and make 
plans. New officers: President—S. K. Lot- 
speich, General Beadle State Teachers College, 
Madison; vice-president—Francis Benson, Pub- 
lic Schools, Sturgis, and secretary-treasurer— 
Edith M. Cheney, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings. The retiring president and vice- 
president are Grace McArthur, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, and Harley Chris- 
topherson, Public Schools, Aberdeen. 

New Board members who attended the meet- 
ing: Richard Bentley and Eunice Crouch, Red- 
field; Francis Benson, Sturgis; Elizabeth Cum- 
mings, Aberdeen; Harold Hamaker, Mitchell, 
and S. K. Lotspeich, Madison. Miss Cheney 
was appointed to fill the board vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Ann M. Peterson, Sioux 
Falls. Outgoing board members: Arne Larson, 
Brookings, and Gertrude Bachmann, Kapid 
City. Russell Olmsted, Belle Fourche, attended 
in place of Miss Bachmann. Representing the 
South Dakota High School Association on the 
board—E. C. Ceddington, Ipswich; Band 
masters Association—Wilard Fejfar, Vermil 
lion; String Teachers Association —Arnold 
Rudd, Mitchell. Duane Johnson, Rapid City, 
attended in place of Hosie Main, Rapid City 


NEW ENGLAND MUSIC FESTIVALS at 
being held again this Spring. Required num- 
bers for auditioning bands, choral (boys’ and 
girls’) groups, and orchestras in classes 4 
B, C, and D, and additional classifications, havt 
been scheduled by the New England Musi 
Festival Association, sponsor of the festivals. 
Registration for the festival at West Spring 
field, Massachusetts, will take place April 2 
rehearsals April 13, 14, and 15, and concerts 


April 15, a Saturday. The Rutland, Vermont, 
auditions festival will be held Saturday, May 4 q] 
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A new, low price on one of the most 

mm popular wire recorders on the market, the 
we famous Studio Model —used in thousands of $99.75 west of the Rockies | 
est, . . 
nake studios, classrooms, and homes. Available 
Lot- . . . ° . 
i immediately at this unbelievable low price! 
Pub 
rer— 
lege, ‘ 
oa @ Be first with Webster-Chicago. Because of tremendous volume, Webster-Chicago 
hris- Here’s a chance to sell more and more Studio engineers have effected production economies to 
reet: Model 181 wire recorders. There’s wonderful bring the price way down on this fast seller. Check 
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_ right now. amazed—and they will BUY! 
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- ® Amazing high fidelity. @ 15-minute spool of pre-tested wire. 
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— @ Instant playback. ® Automatic stops. 
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Cits @ Magic eye recording indicator. @ Elapsed time indicator. 
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MUSIC WEEK. National and Inter-American 
Music Week will be observed from May 7-1), 
1950, with the keynote, “America’s Contzibu- 
tion to the World of Music.” Now in iis 
twenty-seventh year, Music Week has always 
had as one of its objectives the promotion of 
a wider acquaintance with the works of Ameri- 
can composers and, of recent years, has a 
sub-key of “Foster American Music” along 
with its regular keynote. This year, with cnly 
the one keynote, it is hoped that promotion of 
American music wil be yet more extensive 
through emphasis of the works of Western 
Hemisphere composers in local programs, cn 
the radio, in the movies, the press, and other 
media. 

A happy development of the last few years 
has been the establishment of Local Music 
Week Committees in many places—someti:nes 
as a sequel to cooperation between two or more 
music clubs or women’s clubs; in larger cities, 
several committees may function for different 
neighborhoods and community groups. As they 
develop, committees should become as repre- 
sentative as possible and should include both 
musical and non-musical groups. But always 
groups and individuals should feel free to take 
part independently in any way they wish. Proj- 
ects to be advanced may rotate from year to 
year, and programs may include both free and 
paid events. The National Committee stands 
ready with information and suggestions for all 
whe write to T. E. Rivers, Secretary, National 
and Inter-American Music Week Committee, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 














rehearsal aids. 








All the Things You Are 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Beyond the Blue Horizon 
Dark Eyes 

Dese Bones Gwine to Rise Again 
Dry Bones 

Faith of Our Fathers 
Grandma’s Thanksgiving 

Hit the Road to Dreamland 
Holy City 

Holy, Holy, Holy 

Hymn to Music 

Loch Lomond 

Lost Chord 

My Bonnie 

My Cathedral 




















utes .. . stimulate singer understanding and enthusiasm! 


Traits Your Chews in Record Time 


The fastest way for your chorus to learn new music is 
to listen to it. The quickest and most convenient way for 
you to evaluate new music is to hear it. 

The Fred Waring Glee Club has made brilliant records 
of many of their most requested songs. Combined with 
published arrangements, these records. are exciting new 


As your chorus watches the music score, let the sound 
of the song work for you . . . save valuable rehearsal min- 


! 


Waring recordings available for these publications 


Now the Day is Over 

Nursery Rhyme Suite 

Nutcracker Suite 

Ole Moses Put Pharoah in his Place 
Onward Christian Soldiers 

Prelude of the Bells 

Song of Christmas 

Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child 
Song of the Volga Boatman 

Tears 

This is My Father’s World 

Three Mother Geese 

*Twas the Night Before Christmas 
Twelve Days of Christmas 

Were You There 

Winter Wonderland 

You'll Never Walk Alone 


All records are unbreakable Decca vinylite available from— . 


* F 
Shawnee ‘* ‘> Wress ine. 


EAST coment 
GOOD MUSIC FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE 


PENNSYLVANIA 








FINE ARTS FELLOWSHIP. The Kate Neal 
Kinley Memorial Fellowship offering $1,000 to 
be used toward defraying expenses of advanced 
study in the fine arts in America or abroad, is 
open to graduates of the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts of the University of Illinois and 
to graduates of similar institutions whose 
principal major studies have been music, art, 
or architecture (design or history of architec- 
ture). The award will be given on tne basis 
of unusual promise as attested by: (a) high 
attainment in the applicant’s major field of 
study as witnessed by academic marks; (b) 
high attainment in related cultural fields as 
witnessed by academic marks, and (c) excel- 
lence of personality, seriousness of purpose, 
and good moral character. Applicants should 
not exceed twenty-four years of age on June 1, 
1950, except in the case of very promising car- 
didates or veterans, and should have their ap- 
plications in before May 15, 1950. Requests for 
blanks and instructions should be addressed to 
Dean Rexford Newcomb, College of Fine and 
Applied Arts, Room 110, Architecture Buikling, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


G. RICORDI AND CO. on February 1 moved 
into new and larger quarters. The executive 
offices, rental library, show room, and retail 
stock of the company publications are at the 
R.K.O. Building, Suite 309, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, New VYorx. The ad- 
dress of the retail, wholesale, and mail order 
departments is 132 West 21st Street, New York 
11, New York. 


PAUL E. MORRISON, instrumental music di- 
rector at Quincy, Illinois, was awarded the 
National Arian Award for meritorious service 
in the field of music education Friday evening, 
December 16, at the Third Annual Mid-West 
Band Clinic sponsored by the VanderCook 
School of Music at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago. With thirty-eight years of teaching 
behind him, Mr. Morrison began his career 
in Jacksonville, Illinois, moved to Quincy ™ 
1916, and, in 1920, started the Quincy Band 
which has since represented Ilinois in ational 
contests at Flint, Elkhart, Cleveland, Evanston, 
Des Moines, and Battle Creek and won national 
championships at Evanston and Battle Creek 
His orchestra has also represented Illinois at 
the Columbus and Indiana national contests 
Mr. Morrison was the first person to receive 
the Arian Award, which will henceforth be pre 
sented to a director each year at tne Amuual 
Mid-West Band Clinic. Hubert E. Nutt, deat 
of the VanderCook School of Music of wich 
Mr. Morrision is a graduate, made the preset 
tation. 
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The most complete and comprehensive modern methods ever published! 
Educators and students will find that these methods cover every 
phase of technique and are amply illustrated with practical studies. 
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EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
CORNET AND TRUMPET 


Contains complete explanation of the No 
Pressure System, with photographic illus- 
trations. Also complete instruction on 
breathing, tonguing, slurring, staccato, high 
tones, pedal tones, lip trills, transposition, 
trumpeting, daily drill, and 35 other sub- 
jects. Over 300 pages of exercises, 44 
solos, 44 duets and 49 test studies. 


Part 3—Advanced.. 1.50 
Part 4—Professionc! 2.00 


Part 1—Foundation. 1.00 
Part 2—Intermediate 1.00 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
SAXOPHONE 


A veritable “Saxophonists Encyclopedia.” 
This method has been universally accepted 
as the most valuable of its kind and has 
been adapted for required study by many 


} of America's leading educators. 


Part 3—Advanced.. 1.50 
Part 4—Professional 2.00 


Part 1—Foundation. 1.25 
Part 2—Intermediate 1.50 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
FRENCH HORN 


Contains the f Eby No Pressure in- 
structions and a thorough explanation of 
holding the horn. Includes lessons in low 
and high tones, slurring, staccato, legato, 
tone, transposition . . . plus solos, duets 
and professional studies. Develops unusual 





lip endurance. 


Part 1—Foundation. 2.00 Part 2—Advanced.. 2.50 


Complete 
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EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
CLARINET 


Contains complete explanation of the three 
standard methods of playing the clarinet 
including a thorough explanation of the 
method used by LeFevre, Strasser and 
Schrevers together with photographs. In- 
cludes 164 finger exercises for developing 
all possible finger combinations and 42 
“tone melodies." 





Part 3—Advanced.. 2.00 
Complete.......... 


Part 1—Foundation. 1.75 
Part 2—Intermediate 2.00 


EBY’S 

ARBAN METHOD 
IN THE BASS CLEF FOR 
TROMBONE, BARITONE, Etc. 


Contains bass-clef chart for trombone and 
baritone and an explanation of the No 
Pressure System. Also a complete list of 
Arban exercises, including attack, tonguing, 
slurring, syncopation, scales, intervals, em- 
bellishments, triplets, cadenzas, triple- 
tonguing, etc. Plus many studies and solos 
—all in bass clef. 


Part 1—Foundation. 2.00 
Complete 


Part 2—Advanced.. 2.25 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
BBb BASS, SOUSAPHONE, Etc. 


Develops style and gradual control of lips, 
tongue and tone. Contains fingering charts 
for E-fiat, CC and BB-fiat tubes, instructions 
on playing tuba, photos showing positions / 
of lips, tongue and thpiece —plus thirty | 
lessons for developing artistic playing. 





Part 1—Foundation. 1.50 Part 2—Advanced.. 2.00 











GUSTAVE LANGENUS, New York City, wes 
appointed professor of wood-wind instrumen's 


No. 1 of a series on the why of in the Conservatory of Music, Oberlin (Ohi) 


e e College for the second semester of 1949-5), 

Frank instrument quality. Watch for the next message. replacing George Waln, who is absent cn 
sabbatical leave. Professor Langenus came io 
the United States from Belgium as a young 

s§ u Pp e r b | y et fe | d e T re | Pp | a y man to be first clarinetist in the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, has held many sym- 
phony-playing and teaching positions and, 

33 e t tf e <2. 6 @-@ L fe | _ ¢t L te ] mt g e r among other things, founded the New York 
Chamber Music Society. 

A former pupil of Mr. Langenus, Mr. 

spent the month of February in N 
doing coaching and studying, then planned to 
visit colleges and universities and make a few 
guest appearances as clinician and clarinet 
recitalist in Missouri, Kansas, Texas, and 
California. 


A. A. HARDING, for forty-six years directcr 
of the University of Illinois Band, is feavured 
in a twenty-two minute sound-color movie en- 
titled “The University of Illinois Concert 
Band.”” The movie shows Mr. Harding with 
his 135-piece band in numbers from the last 
annual concert before he retired, with inclusion 
of views of him which only the band members 
could see; also pictures of him arranging music, 
with comments on the part he played in the 
school band movement. 

Mark Hindsley, Mr. Harding’s successor, is 
shown directing the “Three-in-One Medley”— 
during the playing of which the movie scene 
shifts to the football field with the band march- 
ing and presenting its “Illini” formation. Book- 
ing requests should be addressed to the Visual 
Aids Service, University of Illinois, 713 §. 
Wright St., Champaign, Illinois. There will 
be handling charges of $1.00. 


WILLIAM W. NORTON has resigned as di- 
rector of the Flint (Michigan) Community 
Music Association, which he had built up to 
be one of the country’s outstanding examples 
of a community music organization. Dr. Norton 
has been succeeded by Raymond Gerkowski, 


“ 
Ss TA R T _ a I T H T H oa 7 R A & Ss who formerly taught at Hiram (Ohio) College, 


Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, 

‘“ ° Ohio, and in the Cleveland and Cleveland 

Tone that thrills can come only from special- Heights Public Schools and played cello for 
formula brass. William Frank Brass is made to fifteen years in the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra. He has also become director of music 


our own specifications, developed through 40 education in the Flint Public Schools. 


years’ research. It is fine-grained, non-porous CENTRAL IOWA BANDMASTERS ASSO- 
- . - CIATION New Materials Clinic was held at 

and ductile with a wonderfully rich color. The Drake University, Des Moines, with fifty Cen- 
, ‘ , , , tral Iowa band directors present. New band 

bell metal is specially tempered. Slide tubing is emale wes send ter the group ty the Baie 
. : : University Band under the direction of Harold 
specially treated. The results are written in the Hines, Drake Director, and soloists were chosen 
clear, rich vibrant tone which has always been from the band for solo parts. Another clinic 
: Y is planned this spring for beginning and ad 


a trademark of William Frank instruments. You vanced students on the technics of their in- 
struments; it is expected that attendance will 


Can BANK on a FRANK. equal the 458 who attended a similar clinic 
last year. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE Officers of the C.LB.A. are: President—Ray 
T. DeVilbiss, Winterset; first vice-president— 
R. D. Day, Ames; second vice-president—- 
Milton Trexel, Jefferson, and secretary-treas- 
urer—Bill Mason, Des Moines. 





MERCURY MUSIC CORP. has acquired the 
catalog of Music Press, Inc. Richard lana 
founder and mentor of Music Press, has te 
turned to the book publishing business i 
which he was active before his entry ‘nto the 
music field. 

During its nine years of publishing, Music 
Press had issued over 250 publications, with 
emphasis on choral and chamber works, Ameni- 
can music both old and new, and modern and 
pre-classical music in general. 

At the same time, Mercury Music has am 
nounced that it has been appointed sole agent 
for the North American continent for the French 
publishing house, Heugel and Cie, whose cata 


B A N D | N Ss T R U M if N T 4 log includes the operas “Thais,” “Louise,” and, 
recently, Poulenc’s cuntroversial “Les 








more 


Made by William Frank Company Mamelles de Tiresias.” 
Exclusive Distributors MARSHALL COLLEGE, Huntington, West 


UC va ee eee Ok TT MMO CTR | Sreigisn ves host to all of the music ons 
' ’ ’ Gg 


clinic January 29 and 30. 
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k 
' BACCALAUREATE and COMMENCEMENT | 
. | 
to . 
: Programs | 
nd 
THE THIRD MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE CHORAL SERIES 
od Edited by CLARA TILLINGHAST | 
Just published im time for inclusion on your final choral programs, the selections in the Third Mount Holyoke 
th College Choral Series are as distinguished as their predecessors. These outstanding choral works by the great 
ist masters have been skillfully transcribed and edited by Professor Tillinghast, the well-known authority on classic 
on . 
rs literature. (For S.S.A. Chorus unless otherwise indicated) 
ic, 
he ALL HIS MERCIES SHALL ENDURE from “The Occasional Oratorio”—Handel—W 3390.................... 16c | 
: GOD’S TIME IS THE BEST from Church Cantata No. 106—J. S. Bach—W3391............cccccccsccsessesseceeseecesenees 18c 
is GREAT IS THE LORD (Coronation Anthem) —Handel—W3392  ...........c:cscssssessssessseseseseneseerseseeneceneneneneneaeees 18c 
a PREPARE THE HYMN, PREPARE THE SONG from “The Occasional Oratorio” —Handel—W3393...... 18c 
w DUO SERAPHIM (Two Bright Seraphim)—English and Latin texts, with Semi-Chorus and Optional 
‘k. Re  ____ EE LN 18¢ 
ot GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST (Ehre sei Gott in der Hohe)—Solo Voices or Semi-Chorus and 
S. Full Chorus (English and German texts) —Hammerschmidt—W 3396.............:c0ccccsssesseseeseesesseecenseeens 20c 
vill YE FIELDS OF LIGHT, CELESTIAL PLAINS (Soprano Solo)—S.S.A. Unison—J. W. Franck—W3396.. 16c 
TWO EXCERPTS from The Penitential Psalm No. V—A Cappella—de Lassus—W3397...........cccccccccsesscseeee 16 
I—Non Avertus Faciem Tuam (O Hide Not Thy Face) 
di- II—Tu Exsurgens (Thou Shalt Arise) 
‘ity | 
to _e - 
les 
= THE ALICE IN WONDERLAND CHORUSES By IRVING GIFFORD FINE 
Be, (With Optional Orchestral Accompaniment ) 
oan The ever enchanting verses from the immortal “Alice In Wonderland” have -achieved new charm in these 
for delightful settings by Mr. Fine. Although they may be programmed singly, the orchestral accompaniment, avail- 
8 85 2 & y may be prog nB'y, ; P 
“4 able on rental, can only be used when all three are performed as a unit, either for Mixed or Women’s Chorus. 
I—LOBSTER QUADRILLE S.S.A. — W3205 — 18c S.A.T.B. — W3180 — 18c 
II—LULLABY OF THE DUCHESS S.S.A. — W3206 — 18c S.A.T.B. — W3181 — 18c 
$0- III—FATHER WILLIAM S.S.A. — W3204 — 18c S.A.T.B. — W3182 — 20c 
oe ° 
and . 
_ CHORAL PROCESSION By RICHARD KOUNTZ 
0 Finale from “The Song of Man” 
inic (With Optional Band Accompaniment) 
= As a choral selection, the Finale from the cantata "The Song of Man” has been performed widely and with 
wil great success. It is in answer to many requests that a band accompaniment has been written for use with the 
inic Finale in these arrangements: 
Ray S.S.A. — W3249 — 20c each S.A.T.B. — W2976 — 25¢ each 
nt— “The Song of Man” is published in‘ the following editions and the Finale to this work in any of the choral 
24 arrangements listed below may be used with the Transcription for Band. 
S.S.A. — W2318 — 60c S.A.B. — W2463 — 60c S.A.T.B. — W2316 — 60c T.T.B.B. — W2317 — 60c 
the BAND PRICES 
a “B” Set of Parts (Complete with Cond. Score) $5.00 Cond. Score $1.00 Parts, each .40 
; in e a 
the 
sie RHAPSODY IN BLUE By GEORGE GERSHWIN 
with Chorale Finale for Mixed Voices 
a Arranged by CLAY WARNICK 
At long last the Finale from the famous "Rhapsody In Blue” has been arranged as a choral work. This best 
an- A . ° . 
gent known of all contemporary American classics has heretofore been available only as an instrumental work. Now, 
ench the mixed chorus will have the opportunity to program this stirring Finale. The arrangement may be used 
rt together with the published versions for full orchestra, full band, two pianos or piano solo, of the “Rhapsody 
“Les In Blue.” S.A.T.B. — H2075 — 30c 
All Prices Net 
West HARMS, INC. © M. WITMARK & SONS 
sr MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. éis\Weer'sath street NEW YORK 19 NY. 
. an 
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READ These Chapter Heads... 
1—Assignment 


2—Preparation 





3—Pre-recording 

4—Themes 

5—Running and Cueing 
6—Writing the Score 
7—Checking and Recording 
8—Dubbing and Preview 
9—Student Summary 


10—Orchestration Review 





WRITTEN FROM ACTUAL TIMING SHEETS WITH 
ORCHESTRA SKETCHES AND ORCHESTRATIONS! 





MR. FRANK SKINNER, 


long acclaimed one of the nation’s foremost arrangers and now 
a top-flight composer-conductor in Hollywood's motion picture 
industry. Among Mr. Skinner's motion picture credits are 
“TAP ROOTS,” “FRANCIS,” “SWORD IN THE DESERT,” etc. 


“Frank Skinner scores with ‘UNDERSCORE’ ” — Victor Young 


“‘UNDERSCORE’ should be in every music lover's library.” 
—Dr. Miklos Rozsa 


“UNDERSCORE” presents Frank Skinner in authentic behind-the- 
screen conferences with producer and director while scoring a 
motion picture. Tells and shows how songs and production 
numbers are prepared and pre-recorded. Relates anecdotes and 
humorous situations that occurred while Mr. Skinner was work- 
ing with famous screen stars. Includes dozens of actual repro- 
ductions of timing sheets, orchestra sketches and scores, with 
thorough analyses of each. Takes you through actual recording 
and dubbing sessions. Gives professional terminology and 
studio “slanguage” used. 


SPECIAL STUDENT'S SUMMARY INCLUDED: Themes and moods 
of music are analyzed. Also treatment of orchestration. Gives 
a complete review for arrangers, showing strings, woodwinds, 
horns and brass writing, and their balance. Shows how to write 
popular song vocal accompaniments; how to handle strings in 
rhythm numbers; how to maintain orchestra balance from 
medium to symphonic size, etc. 


STUDENTS ... MUSICIANS . .. ARRANGERS WILL PROFIT 
FROM THIS INFORMATION-PACKED BOOK 


Written in First Person Narrative Form .. . Crammed with Musical 
Arrangements, Excerpts, and Iliustrations 


_ EXAMINE FREE for 5 days AT OUR RISK! 


SKINNER MUSIC CO., Box 671, Hollywood, Calif. Dept. M-1 
RUSH ME my copy of “‘UNDERSCORE.” 
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New music books through grade 3 


OUR SINGING 
WORLD 


By LILLA BELLE PITTS, MABELLE GLENN, and LORRAIN E. WATTERS 


This is the new music series with which children do more than just learn music — they become musical 
through a new, natural method. Here the developmental approach to learning is — to music edu- 
cation. From the spontaneous play situation the child’s musical tendencies are gradually developed to 
embrace a wide range of musical activity. This new series offers the materials and the activities essen- 
tial to a modern program in music education. 


Books are now ready for kindergarten and grades 1, 2 and 3. For teachers to share with their 
pupils. The Kindergarten Book and The First Grade Book, two beautiful books of songs and activities 
with suggestions for teaching and with piano accompaniments. First books for children, two primers, 
Singing As We Play and Singing All the Day. For the second grade, Singing on Our Way. For 
the third grade, Singing and Rhyming. All books are charmingly illustrated. Teaching Suggestions 
with Piano Accompaniments are available for grades two and three. Teaching Suggestions without 
accompaniments are also available for primers and books for grades two and three. 


GINN AND COMPANY Publishers 


Send for circulars 


Write for more 
#706 and #416. 
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Today's Music Teachers and Today's Music 


ERNEST 


HEN I was a member of the panel on Contempo- 
We Music at the MENC California-Western 

Division Biennial Convention held in Sacra- 
mento last April, somebody raised the question, right 
at the beginning of our discussions: What kind of music 
is meant by the term “contemporary music”? I thought 
this was a very good question, although I realized that 
many people in the audience would think it to be a 
rather silly one. For could and should not all music 
written by contemporary composers be called contempo- 
rary? Or, to use the expression of the title above, can 
not all music which has been written by composers of 
our time be called today’s music? 

In my humble opinion, the answer is No. Before 
entering into a dicusssion of the problems facing to- 
day’s music teachers with regard to the music of the 
living composers, I believe it is necessary to give you an 
explanation of my ideas as to what makes music of our 
times truly contemporary music, truly music of today. 

Unfortunately, soon after the first World War, a 
trend was started to establish in the arts, and particularly 
in music, a rule of certain “isms,” as was done in the 
political life of the times. Every young composer who 
was lucky enough to reach the concert platform with one 
of his compositions was being classified by both the 
critics and the public according to the “ism” he be- 
longed to, or, at least, the group or wing. Could his 
work be called atonal or neo-classic? Was the 
composer a conservative or a radical? A right-winger 
or left-winger, or—poor soul—a middle-of-the-roader ? 
This procedure of excessive classification began in the 
European capitals, but, I am sorry to say, it spread very 
rapidly and has by now become a general practice almost 
everywhere in the world. The only difference at present 
is that, having read and heard so much about the slogans 
and battle cries of the “isms,” the public is now leading 
in this sort of “classified listening’—if you will allow 
me this expression—although at least some of the critics 
have regained a certain independence of judgment. It 
must be stated that the teaching of music appreciation, 
highly beneficial and indispensable as it is, nevertheless 
has—wholly unintentionally—contributed much to this 
way of influencing the public’s listening habits. 

It is true, of course, that there have been schools and 
movements in music—classicism, romanticism, and 
others. But let us not forget that it was the musicolo- 
gists who made these classifications of composers, 
retrospectively, not the listeners in the composers’ own 
times! Can you imagine anybody, on meeting the com- 
poser of The Marriage of Figaro for the first time, ask- 
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KANITZ 


ing, “Mr. Mozart, what type of music do you write? 
Are you a classicist?’’ Why, then, is it less funny if 
people of today ask composers just this kind of ques- 
tion? I was told, about twenty-five years ago, that 
somebody asked the late Richard Strauss, “Are you a 
Wagnerian, Mr. Strauss?” Whereupon the very out- 
spoken Bavarian master indignantly answered, “I am 
nobody’s Ian, I am a self-ian.” 

I myself have, innumerable times, been asked ques- 
tions such as: “Are you an atonalist?’ “To what 
group do you belong, Mr. Kanitz?’—or, silliest but 
most frequent of all questions, “Is your new piece which 
we are going to hear tonight modern?” In such cases, 
not wanting to be impolite, I always answer truthfully, 
“T hope it is.” And that means the following: I do not 
consider a composer modern because he uses a certain 
idiom, atonality, or a specified kind of tonality, or more 
dissonant or more consonant harmonies. I do consider 
a composer modern if the language he uses is truly his 
own language and excludes not only general platitudes 
and commonplaces but also imitations of the styles or 
mannerisms of his contemporaries as well as of his 
predecessors. A composer may—even today, in the so- 
called age of disonance—write very consonant- and 
comprehensive-sounding music and yet make this music 
sound extremely new. If it is new, it is modern. An- 
other composer may use highly dissonant harmonies, 
yet not follow Schéenberg or Stravinsky or any other 
of the leading names of today but have impressive, un- 
usual ideas of his own. He, too, is writing modern 
music. 

Let us, therefore, try—while we listen to a new piece 
—not first to compare what we hear with things we have 
heard before, but to enjoy the music for its own absolute 
values! Don’t we do exactly that when we make ac- 
quaintance with the book of a new author? Isn’t it his 
personality, his highly individual expression, which 
fascinate us, regardless of whether he uses any new 
word combinations or any new-fangled phraseology in 
his work? The Wagnerians fought Brahms as a con- 
servative in his time. Yet our times have recognized 
the greatness of Brahms as well as of Wagner. We 
cherish the music of both men for their true values of 
highly individual, personal, and therefore new expres- 
sion. We do not celebrate Wagner the revolutionary, 
we the unbiased listeners; we do not consider him great 
for the political and literary ideas he tried to express. 





We care only for the purely musical content of his” 


music. On the other hand, we also love Brahms’ music, 
which is so very different, which did not create new 
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forms but filled the old ones with beautiful content, 
highly personal and therefore new; we do not love his 
music because he is a conservative. Many of us feel 
that some of the music of Wagner, the radical of his 
day, is aging faster than Brahms’ music. From all 
this, we can see that the Wagnerians were wrong in 
calling Brahms a conservative, and the Brahmsians were 
wrong in calling Wagner a radical. What counts is that 
both men wrote beautiful music which was personal, and 
therefore new. We should have learned from such 
examples. 

It must be admitted, however, that the music language 
of the past hundred years has changed much more rapid- 
ly and thoroughly than some of the other mediums of 
expression—for example, the spoken word. And it 
must also be admitted that there are very few composers 
who are not making use of these changes. I would even 
go so far as to say that composers might find it very 
hard to express original ideas and an original musical 
personality sincerely while using exclusively the devices 
and patterns of the Nineteenth Century. 

A German proverb (freely translated) says: “Settie 
down without fear where people sing. Bad people have 
no songs.” We, the music teachers, truly can become 
peace apostles. We teach our fellow men to sing, with 
their voices or by medium of the strings or the air of 
their instruments. By singing and playing music, we 
can bridge the gaps between persons, between groups, 
between peoples. Music, the most immaterial of all arts, 
when artfully performed, can reach out directly from 
soul to soul. I am repeating here these often-heard- 
and-read truths for a special reason: I believe music of 
our time expresses what goes on in the soul of the com- 
poser, not in that of the performer, nor in the soul of 
the public to whom the performer plays. It is not a 
memory of what went on in the souls of earlier com- 
posers whose biographies have been written in the his- 
tory of music books, about whom numerous more or 
less attractive anecdotes have found their way to the 
public. 

Every period of time has its own soul, so to say, and 
this soul is most truly reflected in the works of all arts 
created by the times—through artists, writers, musical 
composers. If the greater public does not know this 
soul of a period’s culture, and of a nation’s culture in 
this period, it does not fully understand itself. We 
cannot understand our times and their cultural life if 
we read only Shakespeare, Goethe, Voltaire, or Emer- 
son; we must also read the authors of today. The same 
is true in the arts, and, of course, in music. Here, we 
will admit, the novel language, and, in some cases but 
by no means in all of them, the greater technical diffi- 
culties have been the obstacle. I shall take up this 
element in contemporary music a little later. 


You will say that the music of composers a hundred 
and more years ago in many cases was also too “con- 
temporary,” too modern to be justly appreciated by 
critics and other listeners in their time, just as happens 
to today’s composers. The performers, however, under- 
stood the compositions. Anyway, they had little else to 
perform 1 the music of the composers of their time. 
Scarcely anything else was available. How different is 
this, today. The output of published music of the past 
surpasses that of music written today, to a frightful 
Why? Because it is better business for the 
And why is this the case? Because the 





extent. 
publishers. 
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demand of performers, managers, music teachers, ani! 
the playing and singing public—as far as the minority 
who are not solely devoted to the delights of popular 
music are concerned—because ail these people’s demand 








is for so-called standard composers, far in excess of the 


demand for new music. 

Thus far I have only complained. Now, I shall try 
to make some positive propositions as to how to remedy 
this state of affairs. But first, let me tell you shortly 
why this matter seems to me of such great portent for 
the music teaching profession. 

I believe in the tremendous importance of teaching. 
The standard of teaching, on all levels, from elementary 
school to graduate instruction at our universities and 
colleges, is a decisive factor in the nation’s life in gen- 
eral. So is the standard of music teaching at all levels. 
The estrangement between the broader masses of the 
public and the living composers, if not soon and 
thoroughly stopped, must lead to such a decrease in the 
production of serious music that another generation, 
not too far off, may face a civilization in which music 
exists only in the form of the cheapest commercial 
type—because this is the only lucrative one. Serious 
composers of today, though comparatively better off 
financially than those of 150 years ago, lack the patron- 
age the classic masters enjoyed, and are forced to spend 
most of their time with occupations which keep them 
from composing ; with few exceptions, they see the bulk 
of their work unpublished and unperformed. 

And here, music teachers, lies one of the noblest tasks 
for your profession. You can help improve these condi- 
tions at the root. Your pupils—those in schools as 
well as your private pupils—love contemporary music; 
the good original, individual music of the type outlined 
in the first part of this talk. Did you know that? May- 
be many of you didn’t, but I do. I have watched high 
school students, college students, their glee clubs, bands, 
and orchestras. I have also directed them, and done 
contemporary music with them. Believe me, you can 
do everything with them, if you present your material 
with conviction, and convincingly. These students are 
—at least the overwhelming majority of them—unprej- 
udiced, open-minded, and eager for the new. 

These young people are the music performers, music 
teachers, and, the majority of them, the music public 
of the future. They should be given more music of the 
best living composers. Let them have a fair amount of 
the music of standard composers, but let a still greater 
amount of what you teach them and coach with them be 
interesting contemporary music! In undertaking this 
not-always-easy job, you will render a wonderful service 
to our country and to the culture of our time in general. 

I just said, present your material with conviction, and 
convincingly. May I submit a few suggestions as to 
how to achieve this? 

(1) Choose the right psychological approach. I have 
heard conductors and teachers introduce a new piece to 
their group with the words, “And now we are going to 
play one of the most difficult pieces you have ever had 
before you!” Isn’t it quite obvious that such an in- 
troduction would make the task much harder? I myself 
would say, in such a case, “This is a beautiful new piece; 
it isn’t more difficult than others we have done, but its 
language will not seem quite as familiar. I am sure, 
however, that you will love it after the first few read- 
ings. If it goes well, we shall invite the composer, of 
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send him a recording. . . . “You will be amazed at how 
much easier this will make your task. 

(2) In order that you yourself may believe what you 
say, you must have a thorough understanding of the 
composition in question. As I stated before, the lan- 
guage of music has changed very much. It is, however, 
quite wrong to do what some publishers do—namely, 
to grade music as in the most difficult class only on 
account of its more contemporary, more individual, and 
therefore less familiar language. These erroneous grad- 
ings are very misleading, very detrimental to the cause 
of the living composer. Such mistakes are made be- 
cause of inadequate preparation for the music of today. 

Composers who write unidiomatically for voices or 
instruments, who, to name just a few familiar mistakes, 
write music which is hard to finger, or songs in an un- 
practical tessitura—such composers don’t understand 
their job well enough to write for young people or other 
non-professionals. They don’t need to be considered 
at all. The newness of their language, however, would 
not in itself be the obstacle. 








Music of today differs from the well-known standard 
types in three ways, mainly: in harmony, in counter- 
point, and in form. Harmonically, since many new 
chords have been introduced and now exist side by side 
with the old chords of the tertial structure, the change is 
obvious. To name a few things: the chords of the 
fourth, the whole-tone scale chords, atonal harmonies 
belonging to neither of the afore-mentioned categories. 
I recommend Arnold Schéenberg’s Harmony for the 
study of the chords of the fourth, and frequent analysis 
of works by Stravinsky, Copland, and other contem- 
poraries, together with listening to their recordings—or, 
still better, with playing this music yourself. 


Contrapuntally, new music is much more polyphonic 
than that of the past, particularly more so than that of 
the classic and romantic periods, and, of course, than 
the completely homophonic impressionistic style. Fur- 
thermore, our polyphony, our counterpoint, is much 
more, though not entirely, independent from harmony. 
It is so-called “linear counterpoint.” The lines produce 
the harmony ; they are not carved out of the harmonies, 
as in the era which we have come to call the “tradition- 
al,” and which ended around 1890 or even a little earlier. 
For the study of linear counterpoint, which is one of 
the most important clues to contemporary writing, I 
recommend my own manual,’ particularly the examples 
in it which you will find there listed in comparison with 
late traditional examples. 

Forms in music have changed considerably, although 
traces of their classical origin are still noticeable in 
many cases. Karl Escher’s book,? will give you some 
information. Lucid remarks and examples concerning 
the new style in all three mentioned fields are contained 
ina book* by Ernst Toch. 


It would be a wonderful thing if every group of 
music teachers could organize a course for its members, 
with the goal of making them more familiar with con- 
temporary music. This would be a worthwhile begin- 
ning, and would seem a not-all-too-difficult enterprise. 


(3) Do not go by famous names. Don’t believe in 
publicity alone, or you'll often be disappointed. Once 


*Kanitz. Ernest. A Counterpoint Manual. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co. 
"Escher, Karl. Changing Forms in Music. Boston: E. C. Schirmer Music Co. 
cet Ernest. The Shaping Forces of Music. New York: Criterion Music 
orp. 
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ONE of today’s composers who is also a music 
educator urges contemporary musit teachers to 
further our culture by promoting the best in 
contemporary music. “Let students have a fair 
amount of the ‘music of standard composers, 
but let a still greater amount of what you teach 
them and coach with them. be interesting con- 
temporary music! In undertaking this not- 
always-easy job, you will render a wonderful 
service to our county and to the culture of our 
time in general.” 

Mr. Kanitz’s article.is from the manuscript 
of an address delivered to the Pasadena Chapter 
of the Southern California Music Teachérs 
Association. 











you are well prepared and understand, feel that you 
are authority enough yourself. Ask the publishers to 
send you their complete lists, not only the works of the 
so-called famous living composers. Then make your 
choice. Do not believe that a work written by one of 
these few famous people must of necessity be good, 
even though it seems dull to you! Real ideas count, and 
you will often find them in pieces of the unknown young 
composers. Don’t give your pupils music of the ex- 
perimental type. It is usually, if not always, dry—lack- 
ing in melody and lively rhythm, which young people 
like most. 

(4) Avoid the cheap—anything that borders on popu- 
lar music, the so-called salon music, semi-classical music, 
and the like. Melody, so very important and essential, 
should not be cheap melody. 


(S) Do not feel that music must have a story; it need 
not be program music, or impressionistic or operatic. 
The highest values, the spiritual values, are found in 
absolute music. Titles like “Garden in the Moonlight,” 
“Rustling Leaves,” “The Little Brook,” etc., are suspi- 
cious in our times. They usually stand for trivialities. 
Music conceived without extra-musical ideas and in- 
fluences is the noblest—symphonic and chamber music, 
together with the great sacred music, and the noble, 
serious Lied. These types will lift the young’ people’s 
minds to higher planes than cheap music, comic books, 
or sex and crime stories. The serious composers of 
today, at least those who count, have recognized this— 
and you will therefore find your best material in the 
categories I have just mentioned. 


This brings me to my conslusion. Music educators, 
as well as composers, are serving the holy art of music. 
One of the foremost and noblest sources of this art has, 
at all times, been the desire of men to commune with the 
Divine in a. sphere of dematerialization. You, the edu- 
cators, and we, the composers (many of whom are at 
the same time music educators), both have the fervent 
wish for a better world than the one in which we live 
today—a more spiritually-minded, love-filled, peaceful 
world. Let us help each other, and keep the creative 
forces alive which now, and in the future, will decisively 
influence the happiness of our great people, and of all 
peoples. I know you all agree with me when I say that 
music is one of the strongest forces to achieve’ these 
aims. 

So, music teachers of today, build for a great future— 
by furthering today’s music and in this way preventing 
music from dying out. Keep music alive! 
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T SEEMS TO BE the custom, now that we have entered 
the second half of the twentieth century, to cast a 
backward glance and, in the light of what is observed, 

to anticipate what the next fifty years will bring forth. 
Our field lends itself very well to this, as the past fifty 
years have witnessed a striking growth in the scope of 
public music education. A study of the yearbooks of 
1914 and 1915 makes one aware of the great strides made 
since then. 

At Minneapolis in 1914, a five-day meeting was de- 
voted to a program quite similar to those of our conven- 
tions since then. There were dinners and addresses 
every evening, music performances, demonstrations, and 
warm discussions of methods. Audio-visual aids in the 
form of records, stereopticon slides, and moving pictures 
were advocated. Nickelodeons were viewed with alarm, 
and a National Board of Censorship for music was urged 
to protect the innocent against persons using the art as 
an influence for evil. Much interest was shown in class 
instruction in instruments and voice. Graduation credit 
for music was a burning issue. 

At the business meeting of that 1914 gathering, it was 
reported that there were 184 active members and a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $310.62. Later receipts doubled 
this, but the expenditures for the meeting left a balance 
of $92.97. The Music Supervisors’ Bulletin financial 
report appears in the 1915 yearbook. Advertisements 
brought in $1,305.81 for 1914-15, and office expenses of 
$78.37, added to printing bills, left a profit of $102.27 
which made Editor Peter Dykema very proud. 

One may be forgiven a condescending smile directed 
toward our gawky youth; but, at the same time, there 
should be gratitude to the men and women of that day, 
who dreamed so clearly and wrought so earnestly. Theirs 
were the hands which laid the foundations, solid and 
true, upon which the present edifice stands. We, in 
turn, have the obligation to build well for future genera- 
tions of music educators. 

That our movement has grown phenomenally is ob- 
vious; that the growth has been constructive in every 
way is more difficult to prove. There is little doubt that, 
to many of us, the word “music” in our professional 
name is of far greater importance than the word “edu- 
cator.” One relates to an art, the other to people; and 
the tendency of today is to avoid personal involvement. 
Few of us are satisfied with the degree of recognition 
given us by general educators. Even where our subject 
has been warmly accepted, one is frequently shocked by 
the underlying reasons for the acceptance. Perhaps the 
fifties will find more of us willing to frame our efforts 
ina formula such as: What does society need that music 
education can and must supply, and—because we work 
with and for youth—what do children need that music 
education can and must supply? Instead of just agreeing 
that music is essential, let us ask the “‘six little serving- 
men who teach us all we know’—‘“when” and “where” 
and “how”; and “what” and “who” and “why.” 

When these questions are analyzed and the answers 
found, we will close ranks and become one with the 
forces waging war on ignorance, stupidity, and greed. 
Never has H. G. Wells’ definition of civilization been so 
exact as now—‘a race between education and catas- 
trophe.”” To those still primarily concerned with building 
better bands, creating crack choirs, or organizing out- 
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standing orchestras, may I urge a careful reading of 
three articles in the January 1950 issue of the NEA 
Journal: “The Rise of General Education,” by Russeil 
M. Cooper ; “Two Months Behind the Iron Curtain,” by 
Daniel F. Prescott, and “The Mature Mind,” by Harry 
Overstreet, from the author’s recent book by that title. 

Something of this philosophy underlies the program of 
the meeting in St. Louis in March. The speakers for 
the general sessions have been requested to avoid telling 
us how wonderful our subject is and how fine we 
are, but, instead, to present the facts of educational life 
to us as they see them. At the last session, the objectives 
so stressed will be considered by a group of educators, 
musical and otherwise, under the leadership of James L. 
Mursell as “A Challenge to Music Education.” It is the 
hope of your officers that these sessions will prove 
thought-provoking and action-stimulating. 

A glance at the program will reveal that specifically 
music education activities are given ample time, and 
musical performance highlights are unusually brilliant. 

Assembling the complete program has engaged the 
willing and intelligent cooperation of many people. 
While the National meeting is the responsibility of the 
President and is traditionally the climax of his term of 
office, the ideas and attractions it features have been 
offered from so many sources that it actually represents 
the creativeness of our members. In the April-May 1948 
JouRNAL, I wrote of the growing admiration I felt for 
the competence and vision of our colleagues and the 
headquarters staff which carries out their policies. Two 
years of closer association has intensified this feeling. 
The individuals you hire or elect to guide the President 
have done a splendid job. There has been a courageous 
facing of issues, careful examination of all the facts, 
willingness to consider varying viewpoints, and unity in 
making final decisions. Working with such groups is a 
stimulating and rewarding experience. 

As my predecessor stated two years ago, the develop- 
ment of the Conference is continuous. Things planned 
in one biennium come to fruition in the next. Passing 
the goal of 10,000 active members, administering a 
budget in excess of $100,000, an imposing record of 
publications, and a great new division of functioning 
student members—these are significant accomplishments ; 
but the credit for them cannot be given to any single 
administration. We can take pride in saying as an or- 
ganization: “These things we have done; we think them 
good ; we are determined to dwarf them by what we shall 
achieve during the next decade.” One cannot but be 
grateful for the opportunity of serving such a group in 
any capacity. 

In one of the articles recommended on this page, there 
occurs a significant paragraph written by Dr. Overstreet : 

Self-dedication and self-discipline may take many forms. The 
important thing is that the individual lend himself heart and soul 
to something beyond his own ego-satisfaction. Today, he will 
have no difficulty in learning thus to lend himself. Our times 
are out of joint; and the call is for all good men to come to the 
support of Man, bewildered, confused, and self-defeated. Just 
as in older times there were holy fellowships, so today there are 
dedicated groups consciously created to do the things that need 
to be done if man is to fulfill himself in mature happiness. 
Isn’t this where we come in? Is not helping free men 
and women to achieve self-realization not only an oppor- 
tunity and a privilege, but a duty ? 














Through Music 


JANICE SATTERTHWAITE SCHROEDER 


N HIS BOOK On music in the school system,’ James 
| Mursell says there should be “no essential distinction 

in principle, between elementary and secondary levels 
—the determining reality is the continuous musical and 
personal growth of the child.” There are certain psycho- 
logical principles by which we may chart our course in 
aiding this continuous musical and personal growth. 

The chart accompanying this article may help you vis- 
ualize these psychological principles, which are vital to 
a child in a developing “Growing Up With Music” pro- 
gram. This chart is based on the philosophy and pro- 
gram which we try to carry out in the San Diego County 
Schools. 


The Roots 


Any growing plant must have strong roots and rich 
soil from which to develop. If we believe in a demo- 
cratic way of life, we must certainly have a functional 
democratic approach as one of our roots. 

Children learn to use group processes at a very early 
age in a simplified form. Music is a fine medium for 
teaching children how many separate elements, harmoni- 
ously combined, produce a result which satisfies their 
physical, mental, and spiritual needs. Deciding with oth- 
ers what goals the group is trying to attain, working 
together toward their fulfillment, evaluating the results, 
and making plans for further progress, will stimulate 
children to strive to improve as citizens in their own age- 
level democratic group. 

Peaceful living is essential to stimulate a potentiallv 
worthy citizen to give his best to society. The child may 
be started at an early age by guidance in getting along 
peacefully with himself; then by participation in the 
family group; later as a member of the community 
(local, state, and national), and as a member of society 
contributing to peaceful living in the world. 

Finally, he must have a creative approach toward all 
his activities to express adequately his emotions and 
create a richer, fuller life. 


The Soil 


lf the roots are to be healthy and strong, the soil in 
which they are planted must be fertile. A develop- 
mental program which provides for many avenues of 
expression and utilizes the physical and mental energies 
of each individual will supply the rich soil in which the 
roots will flourish. 

The tree which starts as a delicate, immature organ- 
ism may grow tall and strong—inspiring to all who 
view it as well as to all who have had a part in its de- 
velopment. 


1Mursell, James L. Masic in American Schools. New York: Silver Burdett 
Co., 1943 
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Child Growth and Development 


THE coordinator of music for the San Diego 
(California) County Schools presents the psy- 
chological principles of a “Growing Up With 
Music” program from pre-school to adulthood. 


The general music program in the school starts with 
the pre-school age level and continues through high 
school. It is essential that this program offer opportuni- 
ties for each child to participate in the various musical 
activities. The basic activities in a general music pro- 
gram will include singing, listening, dancing, rhythm, and 
playing (instrumentally). In each of these activities, the 
food for growth will constantly surge from the roots 
and soil, feeding the maturing tree. 


The Trunk 


The very young child starts making musical sounds 
when he says “da-da” or “ma-ma,” which he uncon- 
sciously “sings out” in a descending miner third—or at 
a little later stage in commanding tones of an ascending 
fifth. In early play with other children, he may sing- 
song the universal “children’s chant”—using the words 
“Johnny is a sissy,” or “Mary’s teacher’s pet,” or “Susie 
is a tom-boy.” These intervals or tunes may be well 
adapted to musical growth by using them in song material 
which is based on the minor third or major fifth (i.e. 
singing or playing Brahm’s Lullaby, which is dominated 
by a minor third interval, and letting the child sing the 
first two measures). Or with the “children’s chant,” the 
child can be encouraged to make up his own words, as 
“T like to play,” “Johnny’s learned to help,” “Mother's 
going to bake,” or “Daddy’s going to work.” 

Rhythmic activities grow out of motion and _ body 
movements. A very young child’s movements are con- 
fined to action of the large muscles—so a start in rhyth- 
mic response attains better results when games and 
dances are used which require progressive coordination 
of the body, arms, legs, and head. As the child grows, 
he develops the ability and desire to coordinate and use 
his smaller muscles—his hands, feet, and fingers. 

For the young child, it is best to use music which sug- 
gests different rhythms that utilize body and head 
movements, such as swaying, nodding, bending, and roll- 
ing. This may be supplemented with rhythms in which 
leg and arm movements can be used, such as walking, 
swinging, running, hopping, and jumping. 

When the child is better able to coordinate his smaller 
muscles, he finds stimulation in rhythmic pieces to which 
he can respond by tapping, clapping, and stepping in pat- 
terns. 

Even before a child learns to make sounds consciously, 
he is aware of sounds through his ears. Many adults fail 
to realize the marked effect sounds have on children, 
psychologically as well as physically. 

Listening experiences in music may start at a very 
early age—so early in fact, that the child is unconscious 
of any learning; he just experiences something joyful 
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aiid beautiful which he hears. The new recordings for 
children have made a big contribution to listening ex- 
periences for young people—in songs and stories on the 
child’s level as well as in musical literature of the great 
masters arranged for enjoyment by immature ears. These 
recordings may be used in the home for pre-school 
children. They supplement selected radio programs or 
music in the home. Here is the beginning stage of 
growth in discriminative listening experience. 


Early Development 


\ young child likes to help “play music” as well as 
sing and listen to it. One of his first experiences in 
“playing” may be beating his fists against the chair or 
bed in some rhythm of his own—possibly at times in 
response to an external sound, musical or otherwise, 
which he tries to imitate. Later, he develops a desire 
to imitate sounds and rhythms by clapping his hands, 
or tapping his feet, or moving his body. As he grows 
in muscular coordination, his rhythmic responses can 
be stimulated by simple instruments on which he can ex- 
press himself with the music he hears or sings (i.c., 
sticks, tom-tom, wood blocks, tone blocks, or triangles). 
The simple bells in a child’s voice register may encourage 
the child to play on an instrument the melody he has 
learned to sing or hear. Subsequently, the tonette, sweet- 
wind, song flute, or recorder may stimulate his interest 
in reproducing tunes, both familiar and new. 

When a child enters school, he may arrive with a 
variety of previous experiences different from those of 
any other child in his class. He finds new situations and 
new companions with whom he will spend much of his 
day. In his music program, he has a chance to develop 
his abilities by participating in all the musical activities. 
For instance, the children in the primary grades may be 
interested in horses, and may begin a musical experience 
by learning a simple song about a horse. The County 
Schools Library Service recommends and can supply 
“The Dairy Horse” (Hollis Dann, 1st Reader); “My 
Little Pony” (New Music Horiz zons) ; “Foot-Riding 
Songs” (The Kindergarten Book in Our Singing 
World), or many others equally appropriate. The room 
environment may furnish added interest to the experi- 
ence through putting up pictures of horses by great ar- 
tists; such pictures could include “Wild Horses” by 
Sallburg and “Blue Colts” by Franz Marc,’ or original 
drawings in chalk on the blackboard. Another stimulat- 
ing background may be given through the reading of a 
poem or the telling of a story about horses, such as 
“Spunky, the Circus Horse” by Hader and “Horses” by 
Hay.* 

By playing various rhythmic pieces of different tem- 
pos, the children first listen carefully, then move to what- 
ever rhythm the music suggests to their attentive ears— 
thereby re-creating the music as a manifestation of its 
interpretation in each child’s own self. Art response may 
be obtained by having the proper materials in the hands 
of the child—to use in whatever way he reacts, while 
listening to a piece which is familiar to him such as 
Schumann’s “Jaglied” or “Knight of the Hobby Horse,’ 
or Gretchaninoft’s “Ride a Stick Horse.” With rhythm 
sticks or wood blocks in his hands, a child can “play” 


*Both available from the San Diego County Schools Audio-Visual Service 
*Available from the San Diego County Schools Library Service. 
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whatever gait he wants his horse to move when he hears 
the music, whether it be walking, stepping high, gallop- 
ing, trotting, or cantering. (Rhythmic Activities Album, 
Primary Grades, R. C. A. Elementary Series, furnish 
some good examples and suggestions. ) 


The Stages of Growth 


The general music program may be divided roughly 
into four periods of development. 

“Developmental experience has five characteristics. 
It is arresting, impelling, revealing, fulfilling, and con- 
scious.””* 

The first period, which extends from pre-school 
through the third grade, may be approached as a basic 
orientation to music. The main objective at this stage 
is to build up musical “contacts, backgrounds, and re- 
actions.” A very important part of the children’s musi- 
cal experience is the singing of rote songs (sometimes by 
ear, sometimes with the music). Musical expressiveness 
is the purpose of all the rote singing, and all the activity 
is pointed to this end—including the quality and spirit 
of the songs and the singing, as well as the quality of the 
vocal tone. The score in the hands of the children is not 
to be withheld at all times ; in fact, the children may bene- 
fit a great deal from seeing the music, if it is not un- 
duly emphasized at this stage. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY 


*Mursell, James, Education for Musical Growth. New York: Ginn and 


Co., 1948. 
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PHILIP O. POTTS 


itH the widespread and generally capable band 

and orchestra instruction given in high schools 

throughout the country, a frequent question asked 
by thoughtful music educators is: “What use will the 
majority of these youthful musicians make of their talent 
after leaving high school? What use can they make of 
to” 

Only a small proportion of high school graduates 
proceed into college, where they might further develop 
their musical abilities and experiences. Even fewer 
graduates are capable enough, or in favorable enough 
circumstances, to continue their music study under pro- 
fessional private teachers, with a view to becoming per- 
forming artists. 

What about the remaining majority of instrumentalists 
who got such enjoyable and proficient starts in ensemble 
playing ability? And the ones in college when they leave 
there? A group of music-minded folks in Michigan 
are doing something about an answer to the question. 
They are organizing and promoting “postgraduate” or- 
chestras in various communities throughout the state. 
Known as civic and community symphony orchestras, 
such organizations are made up of individuals of all 
occupations and walks of life who desire to maintain 
and develop the playing ability acquired in earlier years 
and who wish to promote the service of music to their 
While most of these organizations re- 
strict membership to “adults,” they are universally 
understood to include all high school graduates. Ages 
of personnel vary from 17 to 70, and of course musical 
ability and playing proficiency comparatively 
through almost as great a range. 

Most of these orchestras work in close cooperation 
with the high school music instructors; indeed, these 
instructors usually take a leading part in promoting the 
“postgraduate” activity and are apt to be the directors, 
the concertmasters, and the section leaders. A few high 
school senior students are also admitted to many of the 
orchestras; generally the conditions are that they (1) 
are of outstanding ability (first chair in their high school 
group); (2) are recommended by their school music 
teacher; (3) have their parents’ agreement that they can 
afford the time to devote to civic orchestra work, and 
(4) give assurance of faithful attendance and applica- 
tion to the activities of the orchestra. Such players, 
unless they subsequently leave to go to college, generally 
become important adult members of their new orchestra 
and valued contributors to the music life of the com- 


communities. 


vary 


munity. 
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Michigan Orchestras Carry Youth 
Into Adult Activities 












THE executive secretary of the Michigan Civic 

Orchestra Association and manager of the Ann 

Arbor Civic Orchestra tells of one of the 

healthy outgrowths of school music activities in E 
the United States. : 


The Michigan orchestras functioning according to 
these ideas are located in many cities throughout the 
State; it is hoped that gradually such orchestras will be 
formed in all the major centers of population.* Most of 
the orchestras belong to the “Michigan Civic Orchestra 


Association,” which was organized in 1941 and whose | 
purpose (quoting from the Constitution) is “the en- | 
couragement and development and mutual assistance of BR, 
civic symphony orchestras throughout the state of Mich- ; 
igan.” Any orchestra or instrumental ensemble which : 
“devotes itself to study and presentation of good orches- ff s 
tral literature, and the function or aim of which is the f ; 
service of good music to its community” is eligible for 
membership. le 
This Michigan organization developed almost by ac- \ 
cident from a chance contact in 1940 between the officers [ 
of the Monroe and Ann Arbor civic orchestras. The , 
thought occurred that mutual acquaintance and discus- . 
sion would doubtless be of interest and profit to both ™ 
groups. A suggestion that naturally followed was that . 


the acquaintanceship between players would be much fF P 
enhanced if the two groups could combine their person- 4 


. é > ° t 
nel into a “massed orchestra” and give a concert pro- > 
gram with the doubled personnel. Accordingly, a list of F , 

in 


selections was chosen; the two groups rehearsed the 
music a good part of the winter, each in its own quar- 
ters, and, one Sunday in April, the Ann Arbor group 
went en masse to the Monroe concert hall for the per- 
formance. A short combined rehearsal was held just 
before the concert hour, with directorship shared be- 
tween the regular Monroe director, Charles W. Ship- 
man, and the Ann Arbor leader, Joseph E. Maddy (of 
National Music Camp fame). The following Sunday, 
the Monroe group came to Ann Arbor and the program 
was repeated there. To the forty-or-so players in each 
of these orchestras were added about a dozen string 
players from the “Wyandotte String Ensemble,” result- 
ing certainly for an initial venture in a very imposing 
and thrilling 100-piece symphony orchestra. 

This combined orchestra was the beginning of the 
now-established Michigan Massed Orchestra Festival, 
which has been given each year since 1941 and now 






















*Member orchestras at present comprising the Michigan Civic Or- 
chestra Association are located in Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, Dearborty 
Flint, Hamtramck, Lansing, Midland, Monroe, Plymouth, Saginaw, and 
Ypsilanti, and several in the Detroit district. The Association is 
also inviting membership or encouraging re-activation of groups from 
Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Bay City, Port Huron, Jackson, Grand 
Haven, Traverse City, and one or two Upper Peninsula points. Com 
sideration is currently being given to offering “associate mem! rships” 
Toledo and Windsor, Ontario. 
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includes instrumentalists from a score of orchestras literally heard across the country (the programs are 

from all over Michigan. The Michigan Civic Orchestra broadcast)—all go to make up an influence in promotion 
7 Association was organized after the Monroe-Ann Arbor of music in America believed not to be equaled else- 
event, with the thought that a “massed orchestra” of where in the country. A participant needs to be in but 
perhaps some 500 players was a natural development to one of these massed symphonies to conclude that it alone 


attract more state-wide interest and appeal. justifies all his previous training and practice; it is 

4 \ dozen orchestras from lower Michigan indicated ¢nough reason for him sincerely to continue his avoca- 
interest in participating; but, by the winter of 1941-42, on of music. : 
World War II was upon us with its travel restrictions and The Michigan Civic Orchestra Association also fune- 


demands on time and personnel. Some orchestras folded tions in other ways. A president* and other officers 
up entirely. The ensuing Massed Orchestra Festival ate provided for, and business meetings held at least 
held in May 1942 was therefore a bit more modest than Once a year take care of elections and promote discus- 
originally contemplated. Only 270 players were finally sions of matters affecting civic orchestras. Through the 
registered, but even this sized orchestra could not be contacts developed, it has been found possible and 
accommodated in very many halls. The program, with attractive to exchange music, to arrange for visiting guest 
Rudolph Ganz of Chicago directing, was finally held in conductors, to furnish an interchange of players between 
the University of Michigan Field House at Ann Arbor, nearby cities when certain instrumentation is needed, 






























to — a not-very-ideal auditorium but the only readily available and to cooperate and advise with respect to guest soloists. 
the at the time for the large orchestra. Studies of methods of financing and enlisting public sup- 
ws _ ort are also made and disseminated. 
| be Since 1942, the Massed Orchestra has been limited ! nae ‘ ; : 
dees to from 200 to 300 players, depending upon location and Another major activity was promoted for the first time 
stra stage capacity. The upper limit of 300 has been found last summer, and, from enthusiastic comment from par- | 
hose to be about as large as is comfortable for either director ticipants, also bids fair to become an annual occasion. 
° ° e . ° ° " °° ome ao SS “sesae ~ _ = la nate A cca 7? « > | 
ei §  orplayers. Ann Arbor’s Hill Auditorium, East Lansing’s This was a “Civic Orchestra Vacation Assembly at the 
e ot College Auditorium, or Battle Creek’s Kellogg Audito- National Music Canip at Interlochen- ~a period of five 
‘ich- rium have variously been the scenes of these annual music days made available for all instrumentalists of the Mich- | 
hich spectacles. Guest directors of national repute, usually gan Civic Orchestra Association and their families to 
hes- a different one each year, have volunteered their time combine music with a northern Michigan resort vacation. 
the and talent toward the success of the state-wide event. An eighty-piece orchestra was formed, also several small 
- for (The 1950 Festival will be held at Michigan State Col- chamber ensembles ; members devoted some five hours 
lege, East Lansing, April 16, with Orien Dalley of Pet day to rehearsals and sight reading. A public concert | 
r ac: Wichita, Kansas, directing.) was performed the last evening of the session. The | 
icers : , , , - camp afforded the usual recreations of boating, swim- 
7... It is thought that this yearly assembling of musicians . ee i ; agers: 
The , ‘ ‘Speman he * : ming, fishing, and games—in addition to the golden 
from communities over the state is doing much to . P . . 
sCus- eillaees ta , ; ¢ for tiviti f opportunity for players to get acquainted with other 
engender interest and support for the activities of ama- 7 gee 
both 3 SP : iste players from various cities and to learn about other 
teur orchestras, and is giving an unusually attractive out- 5 tas 8 . . P . . 
that ° . Pt . a activities in the promotion and service of music. (The 
let for the desire of individuals for expression and per- jo : 
nuch é a ' ‘ 1950 Assembly tentatively planned will be held from 
formance. The personal acquaintanceships thus made, = : 
“son- aie : ; August 30 to September 4.) 
aa the sociability and interchange of experiences, and the . 
I P thrill and pride of being a part of a gorgeous, spine- “Current president is Kai Rasmussen, president of the Scandinavian 
st ot : . WF ie . : " . Symphony Orchestra of Detroit. He is assisted by the past president 
1 the tingling outburst of symphonic harmony figuratively and and the executive secretary, and three elected board members. 
juar- 
rroup : . 
‘ate, Two hundred and ninety players gathered at East Lansing to take part 
per- in the Michigan Massed Orchestra Festival, Hans Lange, conducting. 
just 
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HELEN GRANT BAKER 


F you were to walk into an assembly at Lafayette 
Junior High School in Elizabeth, New Jersey, you 
would hear hundreds of voices singing a new school 
song, beginning : 

In the heart of Betsytown 

There stands a school, 

Named after Lafayette, 

Who kept the Golden Rule. 
On the playing field you would hear another: 

We're loyal members of Lafayette! 

Gee! Wee! isn’t that fine! 
Or this: 

Fight! Fight! Fight! for the Buff and Blue! 

Fight! Fight! Fight! till the game is through! 

Marquis de Lafayette was a hero, it’s true, 

Now each of you can be one, too! 

All in all, Lafayette has ten new school songs, all 
written by students and chosen by the entire student 
body. “Fight! Fight! Fight!,” “Gee! Wee!,” “In the 
Heart of Betsytown,” “We Sing Our Hymn,” and 
“Going Home Song” are favorites. 

How did this happen? The 7A2 Class ran a school 
song contest—in order to get material for a handbook 
to help new students. 


The Reasons for a School Song Contest. As they be- 
gan to work on compiling their handbook, the 7A2’s sud- 
denly realized that of course a school handbook should 
include school songs. A thorough search revealed that 
Lafayette had only one original school song, and that 
this was identified with the class of 48. Thus, the 7A2’ers 
felt that the school as a whole really didn’t have any 
songs—and decided to have a song contest, thrown open 
to the entire school. 


\s a first step, a music committee selected from the 
class made an appointment with one of the music teachers 





CANDID CAMERA shots by Lafayette Jr. High School students help 
demonstrate the spirit of creative citizenship in connection with the 
student composition project described in this article. This is the student 
Captions for the opposite page suggested by the students 
“Did we sing it this way. - “ss 
“They did it over and 


committee. 
(reading from the top down): 
know. * “Then the orchestra tried it. 


over...” “Trying to remember. . .’ 





New Songs of Lafayette 


THE story of a creative music project which 
gave students of Lafayette Junior High School, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, a set of inspiring new 
school songs is here told by Miss Baker, who 
was national chairman of the MENC Creative 
Projects Committee for 1947-49 


to make plans. The teacher was anxious to cooperate, 
since there was a real demand from the cheering squad 
for school songs. Furthermore, students in Lafayette 
are always encouraged to “Say it in Music.”* 

In spite of this interest, however—and the fact that 
many fine original songs on a wide variety of subjects 
had been written by students still in the school—there 
were many who felt they could not write music. There 
was a paucity of ideas, and the thought of struggling 
with notes and manuscript paper baffled many. Finally, 
after much earnest conversation, it was decided that such 
a project would be worth while. 


Launching the Project. A simple set of rules was 
drawn up by the committee, and a day six weeks ahead 
was set for the final date of entries. The committee 
made posters for all the halls; sent out a flyer to be 
posted in all rooms, and made announcements in every 
home room. 

The music teachers devoted several class periods to 
building up a recognition of the need for school songs; 
to explaining that the school colors were buff and blue 
because those were the colors of the Continental Army 
uniform which Lafayette wore ; to glamorizing Lafayette 
as an unselfish hero of the people, and to examining 
songs of other schools. Discussions concerned different 
types of school songs: the Alma Mater or school hymn; 
the pep songs for the teams; the nonsense songs, and the 
mellow, heart-warming fellowship songs. In some of 
the classes—not always those with high mental ratings 
or outstanding musicians—the ideas began coming im- 
mediately. One class, predominately ninth-grade boys, 
had a pep song completed, surprisingly enough, even 
before the first period was up. 

Then, because of anticipated trouble in awarding group 
prizes, the committee suggested that others work in- 
dividually or in pairs. In certain classes, a number of 
people would get ideas. Sometimes these ideas were read 
or sung to the class—who then gave approval or praise, 
turnedl thumbs down, or gave suggestions. In other 
classes, enthusiasm was rare. (This is a sample of the 
vast range of individual differences in a junior high 
school.) Some of the classes which had shown the 
least interest at the beginning of the project were most 
enthusiastic in singing the new songs after these were in- 
cluded in the regular song literature of the music classes. 





Vays of Working. It might interest some to know 
more about the actual process of getting the songs writ- 
ten. The methods were as diverse as the natures of the 
individuals writing the songs and the classes of which 
they were members. In some classes where there was 
sufficient effort showing, music writing techniques were 
presented, including: the notes and the staff; the phrase; 
the ABA and AABA song forms; time values, and 


*Slogan for the MENC Creative Music Committee. 
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nodulation, All students interested were given music 
peper, and some were given piano keyboard charts or 
scales with numbers and syllables. Others were loaned 
toy xylophones or melody flutes. 

Each contestant presented his song to his class in his 
own way. One girl simply sang hers with gestures, and 
the music teacher wrote it down. Two boys worked 
theirs out by ear by singing the syllables, and wrote down 
the words, syllables, and notes on music paper. Two 
different girls worked their melodies out on paper at 
the piano. One girl played and sang hers, chords and 
all, by ear. One boy played his on a toy xylophone and 
submitted his manuscript, words with numbers under- 
neath. Two girls did a quite mature job of writing a 
complete harmonization of their song. 

In all of the procedures, the emphasis was on the emo- 
tional tone of the project and on getting the songs so 
they could be sung by the classes quickly. Techniques 
were not forced upon anyone! The songs were “dittoed” 
and tied with buff and blue rug yarn. Word sheets were 
also mimeographed. The orchestrations were made by 
the director. 

After the deadline date, all the songs which had been 
submitted were sung in all of the classes—in preparation 
for the assembly. 

Presentation. The assembly brought to a culmination 
three school projects: (1) the annual election of school 
officers; (2) the preparation of the handbook, and (3) 
the school song contest. 

At the assembly opening, the school principal admin- 
istered the oath of office to the newly elected president. 
He, in turn, inducted the other officers, and they gave 
talks on the privileges and duties of self-government. 
A committee explained the development of the handbook 
and how it was to be used. 

Then followed the song contest. Six members of the 
cheering squad led the assembly in singing all the sub 
mitted songs—supported by the school orchestra. 

Following the assembly, classes returned to home 
rooms and cast secret ballots for first, second, and third 
choices of songs. Guest judges and faculty members 
also voted. It was interesting to note that the choices 
of students and adults were substantially the same. 

Evaluation. The assembly indicated that the students 
were—and are—having experiences in citizenship which 
should stand them in good stead in adult life. Yet, this 
assembly was not merely a preparation for adult life 
in the abstract, to be experienced at some future time. 
It showed that students can take, and are taking, intel 
ligent responsibility for the management of their society 
now—and that they are learning in the process, as well 
as having a happy time. 

Lafayette School now has original songs of a variety 
sufficient to suit many tastes and situations. And the 
experience in the use of the democratic process has given 
the student body a feeling of ownership in the songs, 
and a resulting lift in morale. A number of students 
have found they can “Say it in Music” and will do so 
again. ; 

Since the contest, several more school songs and a 
number of songs on other subjects have been written. 
For, after all, the real prize was the satisfaction of ex- 
Pression through the medium of music—and the thrill 
of having fellow students sing one’s own song. 

P. S. The winners pooled their prize money and 
treated the school to a film assembly. 
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KENNETH HJELMERVIK 


music was introduced into the public 
\merica, the classroom teacher has, for 


VER SINCI 

schools of 

the most part, been given the responsibility of 
bringing music to all children in the elementary school. 
Unfortunately, many classroom teachers have no pre- 
service preparation for classroom music instruction, 
while others have only a casual acquaintance through 
a course or two in “methods” of music teaching. A 
variety of in-service training opportunities which might 
be presented over an extended number of years offer 
promising supplements to the capsule courses crowded 
into the elementary teacher-training curriculum. 

What musical skills should an elementary classroom 
teacher possess ? Some skill at the piano keybe ard seems 
to rank high, at least in the opinion of a considerable 
number of elementary teachers in the public schools of 
Baltimore, Maryland. One year of free class piano 
instruction, therefore, was offered by the Department of 
Education (part of a broad program for the professional 
development of the entire staff) to any elementary class- 
room teacher who could profit from instruction on the 
beginning level. Several hundred teachers have enrolled 
in this voluntary activity during the last two and one-half 
years. Early in the present school year, a questionnaire 
was sent to eighty-three participants in the 1948-1949 
piano classes who completed sufficient work to be given 
two semester hours credit toward further salary incre- 
ments. Fifty-three replies were received, which pro- 
vided both factual information and an evaluation of the 
worth of the instruction to the individual teacher. 

There was complete agreement on two questions. The 
fifty-three teachers unanimously recommended that all 
elementary teachers enroll in piano classes, and that the 
instruction be continued as a Department of Education- 
sponsored Professional Study Activity. Nearly one- 
fourth (twelve teachers) reported that they had pur- 
chased a piano as a result of the instruction; more than 
one-fourth (fifteen) continued piano study with aid from 
a private piano teacher, and nearly one-half (twenty- 
three) believed the class piano training was more valu- 
able than any other instruction previously received in 
music. “Interpretation” of these statements seems un- 
necessary. 

Other information submitted shows clearly why teach- 
ers develop enthusiasm for in-service training that pro- 
vides information and skills which can be applied directly 
to the problems of the classroom. Each of the fifty-three 
elementary teachers was dealing with a classroom amply 
filled with young, active, growing boys and girls. Each 
teacher also was dealing with reading, and arithmetic, 
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lass Piano for Elementary 
lassroom Teachers 


FOR two and one-half years, the Baltimore 
Public Schools have sponsored free class 
piano instruction for elementary teachers. Mr. 
Hjelmervik, director of music education in 
Baltimore, tells of results of the program, as 
gleaned from an interesting opinion poll. 


and social studies, and art, and writing, and music, and 

many more “‘ands.”’ 

Pre-service training? More than half (twenty-nine 
teachers) in their pre-service training for teaching had 
no classes dealing with music education. Of the remain- 
ing twenty-four, four teachers had one such class, fifteen 
completed two, three reported three classes, one had 
enrolled in four, and one could report five. Nearly one- 
half (thirteen) of the twenty-nine who had no pre- 
service classes also had no other type of previous music 
training, while sixteen reported a brief period of instruc- 
tion received during childhood on the violin or the piano, 
generally with “little success.” More than one-half 
(sixteen) of the teachers reporting completion of one or 
more pre-service classes in music also had received other 
music training on either piano, violin, or organ. 

The thirteen teachers having no previous training in 
music obviously had no basis for comparing the relative 
value of class piano instruction. Four others did not 
check the following question with its five-point scale : 

Check the statement which best represents your opinion. I 
evaluate the training received in class piano instruction as being: 
(a) More valuable than any other instruction in music. (Twenty- 

three teachers checked this. ) 

(b) Valuable, but not as valuable as one or two other types of 
instruction in music. (Five teachers checked this. ) 

(c) Of approximately the same value as other kinds of courses 
or instruction in music. (Eight teachers checked this. ) 

(d) Of less value than most courses or instruction in music. 
(No teachers checked this. ) 

(e) Of less value than all instruction or courses in music. (No 
teacher checked this.) 

A similar question, again with a five-point value scale, 
indicates the amount of pianistic skill teachers believed 
they had developed. 

My evaluation of the degree to which I developed skill on the 
piano through class piano instruction is: 

(a) Developed great confidence in playing various types of com- 
positions, including accompaniments for classroom and for 
personal enjoyment. (Nine teachers checked this.) 

(b) Developed considerable skill, enough to play most simple 
accompaniments, but mainly for personal enjoyment. (Seven- 
teen teachers checked this.) 

(c) Developed considerable skill to learn new songs readily and 
to play only a few simple accompaniments for the classroom. 
(Fifteen teachers checked this.) 

(d) Developed only enough skill to learn new songs for class 
use. (Eight teachers checked this. ) 

(e) Developed no significant increase of skill, either for class- 
room use or personal enjoyment. (One teacher cliecked 
this.) 

A third question indicated the effect of the class piano 
instruction on musical activities in the classroom: 
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new music appreciation classes are formed at 
different grade levels. A complete set of Teaching 
n the Notes accompanies each album. These Notes, 
written by prominent music educators, offer valu- 
able suggestions for the use of each of the 370 
compositions in the Library. 
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This basic record library was selected and or- 
ganized for use by classroom teachers by leading 
authorities in the field of music education. The 
complete library is a practical and economical 
buy for every school. Send coupon or 
write for complete details. 
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What's Happening to Voices in 


Our High Schools 


WILLIAM C. RICE 


IS POSSIBLE, perhaps, to oversimplify in an effort to 

eliminate much of the fol-de-rol that exists in 

popular concepts of singing. However, it seems fairly 
obvious that two small criteria can be used as a starting 
point for a young singer: (1) does the tone sound 
pleasant to the listener (not necessarily to the singer), 
and (2) is it easy for the singer to produce? 

Using these items as points of departure, such semi- 
controversial issues as breath support, “easy” throat, and 
placement can be approached from a pragmatic and 
diagnostic standpoint. No intelligent listener will, I am 
sure, maintain that a thin, tight, reedy tone is a good one. 
Likewise, no intelligent observer will defend the strained 
face and the tense jaw and throat of a rapidly-tiring 
youngster who squeezes with all his might to produce the 
sounds he thinks are satisfying for others to hear. 

I have been moved to write the foregoing paragraphs 
and the ones to follow, because, with very few excep- 
tions, the singing of the new voice students in our col- 
lege (Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas) | suffers 
from poorer tone production than usual. Our three 
voice teachers agree that the situation is worse this year 
than ever before, despite the higher level of musical 
ability shown by the new class. Permit me to describe 
four of these students. 

(1) Dave was a nationally-known boy soprano, and had 
many honors heaped upon him. When his voice changed, 
he became a tenor, with beautiful quality and a real feeling 
for song. His attitude is excellent—he is, strangely enough, 
completely unspoiled and very teachable. But: (a) he has 
little more breath support than has the piano playing his 
accompaniment; (b) he pulls his voice box almost out of 
sight; (c) he “blocks out” completely at F natural, and (d) 
he wears out after about twenty minutes of singing. 

(2) Delores has had four years of voice lessons. She is 
eighteen years old—beautiful, and thoroughly humble in her 


desire to sing well. Her singing is so tight, and so shallow, 
that she has a “machine gun” tremolo and a palsied head. 


(3) Pam is a contralto—a real one; young, vivacious, at- 
tractive, and eager to try the rocky road of a professional 
career. Her tones are coarse, throaty, and almost totally 
lacking in resonance. She has sung a great deal of popular 
music, and a bit of “crooning” has crept in now and then. 


(4) Janice, a potentially-outstanding soprano, comes from 
a large high school. She sang in most of the select choral 
organizations of her school, and has participated in many 
musical presentations. She is good for about fifteen minutes 
of singing, and then she must stop—because she is too 
hoarse to continue. 


These four persons are representative. They, and 


others, have a number of weaknesses in common. 


(1) They breathe from the top down, with heaving chests, 
as they gasp for frequent shallow breaths. 


(2) They “chew” their vowels with vigor. 
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THE head of the Department of Music at 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas, presents a 
startling picture of “vocal errors” which he 
feels are being encouraged—or at least tol- 
erated—in some high schools today. 


(3) They start and stop their tones with convulsive move- 
ments of the larynx, tongue, and jaw. 

(4) Their tongues bulge high in their mouths on even 
an open “ah.” 

(5) Jaw and throat muscles are prominent and very 
tense during tone production. 

(6) Good singing and loud singing are synonomous to 
these persons. Soft tones are difficult for them to produce. 


Who are to be blamed for these vocal crimes? Private 
teachers? Not necessarily, since only a small percentage 
of our freshmen have had enough private voice lessons 
to affect them one way or another. Public school teach- 
ers? Well—perhaps. College teachers? Quite definitely, 
yes! We have been turning out public school teachers 
who have not been given enough training in vocal meth- 
ods to enable them to do a decent job! 

There is much talk these days about the lack of violin 
training in our colleges for prospective teachers. For- 
tunately for our would-be violinists, a teacher must know 
a great deal about the violin in order to teach it at all. 
But the music profession seems to believe that anyone 
can teach voice; or, at least, that anyone can go through 
the motions of directing a glee club or choir—even 
though he may not know what constitutes good singing, 
or anything about the basic principles of tone produc- 
tion. Pity the poor young singers! 

Perhaps some of our difficulties stem from attempts by 
adolescents to imitate mature soloists and choirs such 
as those frequently heard on the radio or on records. 
These comments must not be taken as criticisms of the 
fine work being done in some instances by radio artists 
and choirs. However, it is impossible for a teen-age 
singer to produce by himself, or with his associates, the 
kind of tone quality that comes from mature men and 
women. I have had the dubious privilege of hearing a 
number of such attempts in recent years at festival- 
contests. Almost without exception, tone quality has 
been forced and harsh, and intonation uncertain. 

We seem to need a re-evaluation of the basic concepts 
of good singing, especially as they concern high school 
students and their teachers. We must realize that the 
principles of tone production for the adult and the adoles- 
cent are the same, but the end result is quite different. 
There is a clear, light, almost heavenly beauty in a free- 
flowing immature voice; it becomes tubby, strained, 
and very harsh when it is forced out of its natural ele- 
ment. 

We must do a better job of preparing teachers, if the 
situation is to be improved. It might help to use as 
choral clinic directors those persons who are familiar 
with the problems of adolescent voices. I have seen more 
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How much should you pay 
Jor a piano? 





-»elet Wurlitzer help you answer this 


First of all, aren’t these the qualities you are 
looking for in a school plano? 

Strong, clear tone. A nimble action. Stout- 
hearted stamina. A name you can trust. And 
coupled with these, the greatest dollar value. 


How to find this combination? Let other 
buyers give you a clue. It’s not due to chance 
that more people buy Wurlitzer Pianos than 
those of any other name. Nor is it chance that 
has made Wurlitzer Pianos first choice in so 
many hundreds of colleges, universities and 
schools. 





The only complete line of elec- 
tronic organs is made by 
Wurlitzer. Not just one or two, 
but seven distinct models, each 
in your choice of finishes. From 
$1095 to $3895. 


They choose Wurlitzer because, by shopping 
and comparing, they find that no other piano 
so completely satisfies their requirements. And 
because of this large public preference, prices 
are extremely moderate. 


WuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Name 
e 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY. EXECUTIVE OFFICES. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
De Kalb, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


Please send full information on Wurlitzer Pianos. 
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harm done in a few rehearsal sessions under a “name” 
director of adult or college choirs than could be undone 
in many weeks of hard work. Easily impressed, hero- 
worshipping high school students will long remember 
what “Mister Big” did with them. Many of their poorly 
equipped teachers fall right in line. 

Guides for good high school singing have been set up 
before. Beautiful tone, clean diction, fine expression— 
these terms and others equally familiar are prated auto- 
matically every time several choral directors get to- 
gether. I hope my suggestions will not fall into the 
realm of more prattle!' Anyway, here they are: 

(1) No strain. If the tone is hard to produce, something 
is wrong. Young people need not be hoarse after a rehearsal. 

(2) Good intonation. Easily produced tones are far more 
likely to be in tune than those not properly produced. 


(3) Pleasing appearance. Do heads pull up, or down? 
Do neck and jaw muscles tighten and stretch, and brows 


crease? Individual and group practice before mirrors will 


work wonders 


The aid I received in class piano instruction improved my 
ability to find and develop new and interesting ways of using 
music in the program of instruction in the classroom: 


(a) By developing my resourcefulness and self-reliance so that 
I feel only occasionally the need for outside assistance. 
(Thirteen teachers checked this. ) 

(b) By developing my resourcefulness and self-reliance so there 
is less need for outside assistance. (Twenty-seven teachers 
checked this.) 

(c) Caused no noticeable increase in my own resourcefulness and 
self-reliance. (Four teachers checked this.) 


The majority (thirty-five) of the teachers report they 
have continued to play the piano “several times weekly.” 
Most teachers (thirty-nine) have a piano available 
their places of residence, and also at some other place 
(thirty-one), probably the school building. It may be 
well to reiterate that twelve teachers reported they had 
purchased pianos as a result of class piano instruction. 

It should be emphasized that class piano instruction is 
but one of several score of Professional Study Activities 
offered to staff members by the Department of Educa- 
tion in Baltimore. In 1947, the entire staff of the Balti- 
more Public Schools began a re-examination of the 
opportunities for the professional growth of its members 
—teachers, administrators, and supervisors—and agreed 
upon a substantial program of expansion. College and 
university courses had been available to those who 
wished to develop their professional capacities, yet there 
had been some feeling that these classes were perhaps 
directed more toward broad generalizations and hypo- 
thetical situations than toward the solution of particular 
problems within a given school, or applicable to particular 
teaching-learning situations. 

By utilizing various means, teacher opinion was polled 
to determine what kind of study activities could be pur- 
sued with greatest profit. Voluntary Professional Study 
Activities were organized upon the basis of the informa- 
Elementary teachers concerned daily with 





tion received. 


a program of music instruction requested several kinds 
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Class Piano for Elementary Classroom Teachers 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY 





It is a great deal easier to pronounce 


(4) Good diction. 
words understandably, and with good taste, when energy is 
not dissipated in a vain effort to fight cramped muscles. 


(5) Solid support. Free-flowing breath that fills up the 
bottom of the lungs first enables the diaphragm and abdomi- 
nal muscles to provide a reliable foundation for all tones. An 
open throat gets rid of the feel of pulling breath into the 
lungs with a gasping motion. After all, nature abhors a 
vacuum; when a partial vacuum is created by expansion of 
the chest, principally in a downward direction, air will rush 
in—provided no interference is set up in the throat. Try it, 
and see how nicely nature works when given a chance. 

(6) Good tone. Beautiful tones are the end result of 
easy singing that is in tune. Almost any group of young 
people can produce a collective tone that is pleasant to hear 
—if no one works too hard. 


I do not plead for an anemic, characterless tone. Eas- 
ily produced, free-flowing tones have a great deal more 
carrying power, fullness, volume, and character than the 
hard-to-produce screeching so often heard. 

Our education, in the instance of public school singing, 
needs to start at the top and work down. 












of help. One of the most frequent requests was for the 
opportunity to learn at least the elementary processes of 
piano performance. 

Instructors were the same piano teachers who con- 
ducted piano classes offered to the elementary students in 
the schools, and these teachers have had training in the 
special methods involved. Classes of ten were organized 
and each class met one university hour (fifty minutes) 
fifteen times a semester. Weekly assignments were made 
and a reasonable rate of progress demanded, if credit 
was to be received—although teachers may participate 
without receiving credit. Because Thursday, after school 
hours, is reserved for Professional Development Activi- 
ties, and because all Activities come at that one particular 
time, participants must make choices. In order to ac- 
commodate all registrants for class piano, it was neces- 
sary to schedule evening and Saturday morning classes. 

Credit received for participation in Professional Study 
Activities is considered the same as that received from 
colleges and universities. Every sixth year, each teacher 
must present six semester hours of credit before advanc- 
ing to the next step on the salary scale. Professional 
Study Activities credits are accepted for this purpose. 

The information here presented, for the most part, is 
teacher opinion; hence, it is an opinion poll. It is not 
“scientific” despite its rather dreary air of nose-counting. 
Because it is not an attempt to name the next President, 
perhaps its frank labeling as an opinion poll can be tol- 
erated. Its merit may lie in another direction. Elemen- 
tary teachers faced with problems of rather awesome 
proportions have asked for help, have been given it, and 
have found it good. And even an opinion poll may be 
better than what is all too often the pattern which music, 
and other special subject areas within education, seem to 
follow. We conjure up bright ideas, put them more or 
less into practice, and then ask those concerned how they 
like it. And they say, “swell.” 
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EXCLUSIVE 
MICRO-MASTER VALVES 


New, patented Buescher cornet 
valves are made of nickel silver, 





fitted to split-hair tolerances for 
easier blowing, cleaner play- 
ing. They're lightning-fast! 








Pronounced 
“BISHER"” 


VALERY: LD 


ee r11¢ Clone 


Perfection in musicianship — as you well know — is a two-part proposition: Indi- 
vidual artistry, plus perfect instrumental responsiveness. For cornet players, Buescher 
now provides the matchless second part of the team. Here is an instrument ideally 
balanced for weight and “feel”... incredibly fast in valve action...and producing a 


thrilling resonant tone. It is the ultimate of today’s musical craftsmanship, for the fullest, 


freest, finest expression of cornet artistry! 


Outstanding features of the Buescher “400” Cornet (No. 275) include Micro-Master 


valves, specially tapered mouthpipe for tone control, Duo-Cup mouthpiece to bring both 


high and low notes within easy reach, the 
Acousta bell of carefully tempered metal 
that produces a distinctive clarity and reso- 
nance, and a beautiful Jasting finish. 

If the cornet is your instrument, be 
sure to try the Buescher “400” at your 
earliest convenience — and recommend it 
to those outstanding students of yours as 


one sure way for faster musical progress. 


Trademark Registered 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. fattin’ 
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Ou nue OIL 


100% PURE 


Buescher's great new valve 
and slide oils leave bearing 
surfaces smooth and slick 
without gumming. Clean, 
pleasant odor—and 100% 
pure. Only 35¢. 




























NOW! SELMER ~ 


Saxophone - Clarinet - Trumpet 


New Reduced Prices 
SAVE YOU 
525 T0 $85! 


(Savings on other models up to $100) 


“Selmer. 


ELK HART, 


Now you can own a genuine handmade Selmer (Paris) 
Instrument for little or no more than you would pay 
for a mass-production product! 


These new-model Selmers are without question the 
finest instruments ever to bear our name. And now 
you can own one at a price that saves you $25 to $85 
on a saxophone, clarinet, or trumpet ... and as much 
as $100 on other models! 

Why are these savings possible? One reason is the re- 
cent adjustment in the values of European currencies. 
A more important reason is the steadily increasing 


INDIANA 


popularity of Selmer (Paris) Instruments. Increasing 
sales have enabled us to reduce handling costs. The 
savings are being passed on to you through substantial 
price reductions on the new, better-than-ever Selmers. 
The world’s great players and directors, symphonic 
and popular, agree: A Selmer frees you of all considera- 
tions except musicianship. A Selmer helps you realize 
your greatest musical possibilities. 

See your Selmer dealer today and ask him about the 
new moneysaving prices. Then try a Selmer and dis- 
cover how much better you PLAY! 


ASK YOUR SELMER DEALER ABOUT THE NEW LOWER PRICES 
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of the Selmer with its delicately hand-tapered bell 
will thrill you. And now you can own a Selmer 
(Paris) Trumpet at a price no higher than several 
mass-production makes! Buy no trumpet until you 
have tried and priced the new Selmer! 
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SELMER (Paris) Clarinets. 
Hundreds of the world’s 
most famous artists 

play Selmers. In Paris, 
home of fine woodwinds, 
more Selmers are used 

in leading concert 
organizations than all 
other makes combined! 
Now the new, latest-model 
Selmer clarinet is actually 
priced no higher than 





SELMER (Paris) Super-Action Saxophones. Selmer is the choice of 
80% of the highest-paid saxophone players. Now you can save 
$70 to $85 on a Selmer Saxophone! This means that for little 
more than 10% over the cost of an ordinary saxophone you can 
own a Selmer—the saxophone that can give you extra years of 
stand-out performance. Decide now to get a Selmer Super-Action, 
the finest saxophone Selmer has ever built. 


SELMER (Paris) Woodwinds. Price reductions 

include every Selmer (Paris) Instrument—alto, bass 
and contrabass clarinets, oboes, and English 
horns. School bandmasters, be sure to investigate 
these new prices! 


















several ordinary makes! 
Don’t accept substitutes 
when you can own a 

genuine Selmer at little 
or no extra cost! 
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The Music Teacher in the 






Small High School 


IRA GEORGE 





NE of the most acute problems facing the adminis- 
trators in small school systems is the organization 
and administration of a good music education pro- 
School superintendents and music specialists are 


gram. 
agreed that the first step toward establishing an ade- 
quate music program is that of securing competent in- 


structors. A survey recently completed, showing the 
training of music teachers in small Nebraska schools, 
brings to light some information which cannot help 
strongly influencing the character of music instruction 
in these schools. 

Class B schools in Nebraska are those with an enroll- 
ment of 151 to 400; Class C, 76 to 150, and Class D, 
1 to 75. Class A schools were omitted because they have 
little difficulty in securing music teachers. The follow- 
ing table* shows the difference between Class B schools 
and Class C and D schools. 





TRAINING AND EXPERIENCI 
or Music INSTRUCTORS IN NEBRASKA 
Crass B, C, ANp D ScHOOoLs 


Class Class 


B C&D Total 
(1) Schools seeking accreditation 47 489 536 
(2) Music instructors reported 60 386 446 
(3) Schools reporting no program 0 103 103 


(4) Music supervisors teaching on 
specials and emergencies 
(5) Music instructors teaching 


11 119 130 


academic subjects 16 216 232 
(6) Academic subjects taught by 

music teachers, average no. 1 3 
(7) Music instructors with degrees 38 280 318 
(8) Music instructors with less" 

than 24 hours music credit 10 274 284 





The number of schools reporting no music program 
is shown opposite number 3 in the preceding table. There 
is no question but that at least some of these schools 
who report no music program do have some form of 
music instruction, since they do take part in contests 
and clinics. Possibly the teacher is not qualified as a 
music teacher, and no credit is extended to the students. 
Why this practice should be permitted in the field of 
music when it is not permitted in any other field of 
activity sponsored by the Nebraska High School Activi- 
ties Association is difficult to answer. 


*Data taken from reports in Nebraska State Office of Public Instruc- 
tion for the school year 1948-49. 
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THIS is a report on the situation in Nebraska, 
but small towns everywhere face a similar 
problem. Mr. George, who is superintendent 
of schools in O’Neill, Nebraska, here presents 
some of the findings from a paper written in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for his 
master’s degree at the University of Nebraska. 





Opposite number + are shown the number of permits 
and special certificates in use by music teachers. These 
are supposedly for use either in emergencies, or as a 
temporary arrangement to give the teacher time to take 
the additional work required for a regular certificate. 
However, several music supervisors in the state were 
shown to have taught on such special certificates for 
fifteen years or more with no additional training. It is 
unlikely that this situation would be tolerated in any field 
of instruction except music. A recent ruling will now 
require the instructors teaching on such special permits 
to earn nine additional college hours before another 
renewal of the certificate will be granted. Permits and 
special certificates have in the past been issued if need 
could be shown in the community by the school admin- 
istrators and responsible citizens. In the future, in ad- 
dition to these recommendations, the music instructor 
will be required to have at least sixty college hours. 

Numbers 5 and 6 show the situation with regard to 
academic classes taught by music instructors. The aver- 
age number of academic subjects taught by the music 
teacher in the Class B schools is 1. Only 16 of the 60 
Class B teachers reporting teach academic subjects, and, 
of these, 10 teach 1 subject, 3 teach 2, 1 teaches 3, and 
2 teach 4. In Classes C and D, however, with 386 teach- 
ers reporting, the average is 3 classes per teacher, with 
30 teachers teaching 1 subject, 29 teaching 2, 58 teaching 
3, 56 teaching 4, 26 teaching 5, 7 teaching 6 subjects, and 
10 teaching in the grades. So, while the music teachers 
can be criticized for their qualifications, the school ad- 
ministrators have much to answer for in the matter of 
teaching loads. 

Opposite number 7 the number of degrees held by 
music instructors are shown. An additional fact to be 
considered here is that in probably the majority of these 
cases, the work on these degrees shown involved little 
or no musical training. The practice of some hard- 
pressed school administrators seems to be, “The in- 
structor can play or sing a little, and therefore we will 
give him the title of music instructor.” 

One thing shown clearly in all this is the fact that 
the Class B school fares better musically than the Class 
C or D schools. Communities with Class B schools 
usually seem to have the size, the wealth, and the inclina- 
tion to support an adequate music program. It is pos- 
sible to secure competent musicians for these schools 
more easily than for smaller schools, because the work 
is usually that of a full-time music instructor. The sal- 
aries for these positions are comparable with those paid 
to other faculty members. But among the smaller schools, 
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Written reud Edited By Elutu L. Freeman 


Includes such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When 
1 Grow Too Old To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The ° 
Moon Comes Over The Mountain, My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan 
Love Song, The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 





THERE'S A STUDY BOOK FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT IN A SCHOOL BAND! 





PIANO-CONDUCTOR OBOE HORN IN F 
FLUTE BASSOON TROMBONE 
PICCOLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 
Bb CLARINET Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 
) Eb ALTO CLARINET Bb CORNET BASS (Tuba) 
Bb BASS CLARINET HOKN IN Eb DRUMS (and BELLS) 


Price — Each Book $1.00 * Piano-Conductor $3.00 








CHORAL ARRANGING for SCHOOLS, GLEE CLUBS and PUBLICATION 


Sy Harry Robert Wilson 


Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 





CONTENTS 


Chapter | THE GIST OF Chapter Vi CHORUS OF TREBLE VOICES ° 
CHORAL ARRANGING 


Chapter Il CHORAL RESOURCES 
Chopter Ili BASIC TECHNICAL Chapter Vill THE ACCOMPANIMENT 
CONSIDERATION 


Chapter IV MODERN CHORAL DEVICES Chapter X PREPARING AND 
Chapter V CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS 
CLOTH BOUND — Price $3.50 





Chapter Vil CHORUS OF MALE VOICES 





Chapter IX THE TEXT 








PAUL YODER ARRANGING METHOD for SCHOOL BANDS 
The first madern method fer band arranging! 





Required reading for every band musician, bandmaster and arranger! Includes 
complete instruction in arranging for instruments individually and in sections as 
well as detailed explanation of the principal uses of these instruments in arrang- 
ing Melody, Accompaniments, Figuration and Counter-melodies. Text Is illustrated 
with many musical examples. 





Price $3.00 
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very few institutions can afford a full-time, well-trained 
music supervisor. 

One is startled by the extreme degrees of lack of prep- 
aration shown by the papers of some music teachers. 
One teacher had had 25 1/2 years experience as a music 
instructor, with no hours of credit in music. In another 
instance, there were two instructors in the same school, 
both with 5 years of experience, one with 1 hour of 
credit in music, and the other with 1 1/2 hours. Still 
a third school reported that the music teacher had had 
15 years of experience with 1 hour of music credit. 
Many other teachers reported with similar small 
amounts of musical training—which makes one wonder 
that children in these schools get any music at all! 

The difficulties in carrying on a music program in 
Class C and D schools are immediately evident to visit- 
ing adjudicators. Ellwood Keister of Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, while acting as a vocal adjudica- 
tor at a district music contest in Nebraska, was asked if 
he had noticed any difference between the quality of 
work done by the Class B schools, as compared to that 
done by Class C and D schools. He replied: “The tal- 
ented student appears just as frequently in proportion 
to population in the smaller school as in the larger; but 
the methods of instruction, on the average, are far su- 
perior in the larger school.” 

Russell Wiley, bandmaster at the University of Kan- 
sas, writes: “For the smaller schools in your state and 
mine to secure competent music instructors is a difficult 


problem. They must pay more for the same type of in- 





HE IMPORTANCE to every school student of giving 
serious thought to plans for a life vocation is con- 
stantly being emphasized today. Nowhere is early 

consideration of the requirements for success in the field 

of one’s choice more essential than in instrumental music 
teaching. 


The Instrumental Teacher's Background. We are fast 
reaching the time when graduation from an accredited 
four-year college cannot be depended upon to obtain one 
a job as a teacher. The training must start before 
college. Too often high school students are entering 
the music curricula of our colleges with only a vague 
background in music. The rise of the band and orchestra 
movement 1900 has done much to alleviate this, 
but often high school students come to college to major in 
music with little or no playing experience on an orches- 
tral instrument. students, when questioned, do 
not know what their major instrument is. With the 
increasing competition in the band and orchestra field, it 
is imperative for a would-be instrumental teacher to have 
chosen an instrument and learned to play it well before 
It is rather unusual for a student who 


since 


some 


he enters college. 
5 
plays some piano only, for example, to start and become 
+> 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Students considering instrumental music teaching 


as a career, as well as seasoned teachers, will find food for thought in 
this article. Mr, Fitch is associate professor of music at Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, and this year on leave as instructor in music 
education at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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Instrumental Teaching as a Vocation 


WILLIAM D. FITCH 








structor to entice him into the smaller communities. 
This practice puts his salary out of line with the salaries 
paid to the remainder of the faculty, and ill feeling re- 
sults.” 

From the evidence presented, it can readily be seen 
that we need, as music educators and as school admin- 
istrators, to develop a philosophy which will insure a 
well-integrated and fundamentally sound music program 
in all our public schools, small as well as large. We need 
to stress in the training of our music instructors adequate 
professional music training and also academic training, 
and to see that teachers-in-training are informed as to 
the many advantages of life in the smaller communities. 

Teacher training institutions should prepare teachers 
to teach both academic classes and music in the very 
small schools, since it is almost never possible for a 
school with fewer than 100 pupils to engage a full-time, 
competent music supervisor. 

Our schools need to organize and implement a care- 
fully planned music curriculum and to secure and main- 
tain facilities for its efficient operation in all types of 
communities. And, last of all, perhaps all of this de- 
pends upon developing a cooperative relationship be- 
tween the state department of public instruction, the 
teacher education institutions, and the public schools. 
This relationship should work toward securing for Ne- 
braska—and for all other states with similar problems— 
a state music coordinator, and the necessary elements 
to implement the music program on a truly state-wide 


basis! 











really proficient on an orchestral instrument during the 
time he is in college. 

Many communities have well-developed instrumental 
programs and turn out fine students. There are many 
schools which either, because of smallness of size or lack 
of teachers, do not yet afford instrumental training. A 
student who expects to be a band or orchestra director 
should get all the applied music training he can while he 
is in high school, or he will have three strikes against 
him when he gets to college. 

A knowledge of piano is essential to the success of an 
instrumental teacher. Many colleges now require their 
instrumental people to pass a proficiency examination 
in piano before they graduate, or even when they enter 
as freshmen. If the serious high school student already 
plays an orchestral instrument, he might well turn his 
thoughts toward a practical background in piano. 

Many high schools do not offer any work in music 
theory other than that which the private teacher and 
instrumental director may use in their daily teaching. 
Certainly, theory is essential to continuing success in 
college. By the term “theory” is not meant the knowl- 
edge of harmony or chord progression, but the simple 
basic understanding of keys, key relationships, scale 
patterns, and general musical terminology. A freshman 
college music student who plans to be an instrumental 
teacher should, for example, be able to play any major 
or minor scale upon his instrument, and, above all, should 
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Teaching Films 


For the Band Director 


The Capital Series of 
Seven — Ten Minute 


Band Technique Films 


Directed by Hal Bergan M.M. 





Covering Every Phase of 
Band Training 


Titles include: 
@ Band Attention 


@ Military Maneuvers 

@ Band on the March 

@ Maneuvers for Field and Street 
@ Baton Twirling 

@ The Drum Major 

@ Baton Directing 


AVAILABLE IN 
EITHER COLOR 
OR BLACK and WHITE 
16mm Sound 
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224 Abbott Rd., EE. Lansing, Michigan 
Tel. 8-3544 





Try it on Approval! 


TED MESANG'S 


MAGNUS 


OVERTURE 


* Written for Grade 2 Bands 
% Easy but Impressive 
% Excellent for Concert or Festival 













Approval Order 
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be able to recognize those tonalities in a composition 
by the group of which he is a member when performed. 

A high school student who plans to go on to college 
should get as much varied musical experience as he can 
as early as he can. If he is a brass major, and plays 
one instrument well, he might very well spend some time 
on some of the other instruments in that family. How- 
ever, he must guard against flitting from one instrument 
to the other without playing any of them well. He should 
make it his business to know how the music library of 
his organization functions; he should know the names 
of the instruments of the band and orchestra and recog- 
nize these instruments by sight; he should know what 
clefs each instrument uses and what general substitu- 
tions can be made. He should build up a repertoire of 
solos through regular private study with a good teacher. 
He should develop a cooperative attitude and willingly 
take whatever position his director may assign in the 
He should encourage respect from others 
by learning respect for others. Above all, he must learn 
to be dependable—for a really fine musician is depend- 


organization. 


able. 

The prospective instrumental teacher should possess 
qualities of leadership (and I do not mean baton tech- 
nique alone) which will enable him to speak with au- 
thority and to assume responsibilities of leadership. 

It is the responsibility of the college to counsel students 
at least during the first years of college, and to tell stu- 
dents frankly if it seems improbable that they can be- 
come capable instrumental teachers. It is quite possible 
for a student to make fine grades and be an adequate 
performer, yet be so lacking in personality or in the 
ability to get along with others that he will never make 
a good teacher. Colleges, too often, have, in their de- 
sire to increase enrollments, been hesitant to discourage 
students who give promise of being of poor teaching 
caliber. 

The teacher in the field has an obligation to guide his 
students and to answer their many questions about the 


teaching profession. 


Courses Necessary for General Training. Much has 
been written about college courses of study, and various 
accrediting agencies have well-planned standard cur- 
ricula. It is the writer’s opinion that the instrumental 
teacher must guard against overspecializing in one par- 
ticular field. He must literally become a specialist in all 
fields of instrumental music. No one can ever know what 
the future may bring. No field of music should be passed 
off lightly. The subject slighted in college may have to 
be taught five years hence. The instrumental teacher 
should have basic training ir: 

His major instrument (throughout college). 

Piano 

Basic minor instruments in brass, woodwinds, strings and 

percussion 

Voice and choral participation. 

Theory: to include keyboard harmony, ear training, and 

sight singing. 

Methods and materials of teaching school music. 

Conducting and ensemble (adequate experience in). 

Directed teaching (adequate experience in). 

Music history and literature. 

A well-rounded field of academic studies. 


The assumption made by many students is that with 
this “smattering” of instrumental techniques—a dab 
here, a dab there—the student learns all there is to 
know about all phases of music. Any keenly-aware 
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instructor will learn more in the first year of teaching 
experience than he has learned in college. The reader 
may say, “It would take five years to get in the neces- 
sary training!’ This is exactly my point: unless a 
freshman has some of these skills and capabilities be- 
forehand, there simply isn’t time in a four-year college 
curriculum. 


Common Errors of the Beginning Teacher. It would 
seem to follow that if a teacher fails, it is because 
of his lack of training in high school and college. This 
is not entirely true. The chief responsibility of an 
instrumental teacher is to work well with others. Too 
often, the instrumental teacher regards himself as being 
in a class by himself, and consequently not subject to 
rules and regulations applicable to other classroom teach- 
This egotistical attitude on the part of the young 
It is necessary to learn 


ers. 
teacher usually ends in disaster. 
to give and take with fellow workers. 

Discipline is nearly always a problem for the beginning 
teacher. Lack of discipline usually means lack of re- 
spect. For the young teacher who steps into a job held 
previously by a well-established teacher, one of the best 
things to do is to play a solo in student assembly on 
the first day of school. The quicker high school students 
believe that their teacher has something “‘on the ball,” 
the more ready will they be to respect his ideas and 
carry out his suggestions. 

There is often a tendency on the part of the new teach- 
er to avoid public performance and to shudder when 
asked to furnish music in church or at service clubs and 
banquets. These requests are the life blood of your in- 
strumental department. If requests don’t come in, there 
is something wrong, and the teacher might well call the 
organizations to ask them what music they would like to 
have furnished. Most instrumental teachers object to 
last-minute calls for such music, and rightly so. A dead- 
line of one or two weeks should be set. 

New teachers are reluctant to take their organizations 
to clinics and festivals. If there ever is a time when 
teachers need help, it is in the first few years. If the 
teacher’s groups are so very bad that he cannot enter 
them in the festival, he, personally, should get to all of 
the clinics and festivals possible. He should welcome 
criticism. He should analyze what others are doing, but 
never with the idea that what others are doing is wrong 
and that what he is doing is right. He should be recep- 
tive to new ideas, digest them mentally, and evaluate 
them in terms of his own needs. One of the most dif- 
ficult jobs a festival adjudicator has is to have to penalize 
the students in an ensemble for something the director 
doesn’t know or do. If the young teacher gets a low 
rating, he should not become discouraged but should 
try to find out what is wrong. This, of course, applies 
to all instrumental teachers, for the older and more ex- 
perienced we become, the more set in our ways and the 
less receptive to new ideas we are apt to be. 

It is not the writer’s intention to discourage prospective 
teachers. It is important to note, however, that the in- 
strumental music field is keenly competitive. Take stock 
of yourself! Measure yourself with others who have 
made success of the profession. Remember, if you wish 
to teach, you must like children, and have a real desire 
for imparting knowledge. You should know this /efore 
you graduate from college. 
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EW SCHIRMER 
CHORAL MUSIC 


SATB except where otherwise specified 


HOPKINS 

JENKINS 

KOUNTZ 
STEFFE-VAN HUSEN 


WEILI 
LL 


NILES 


GRISELLE-YOUNG 


HANDEL-DEIS 
JENKINS 


WEELKES 


GIBSON-DEIS 


KOUNTZ 
SACCO 


PERSICHETTI 


Cossack Song. Tenor Solo 

Out of the Silence. Full. A cappella 
The Carnival Masquerade. Full 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. Full. 


Soprano solo 


Final Chorus, from “Down in the 
Valley”. Full 


SAB 


The Carrion Crow. A cappella 


SSA 
The Cuckoo Clock 


Art Thou Troubled? Air from the 
opera “Rodelinda”™ 


Night in the Desert 


The Nightingale, the Organ of De- 
light. Was in The Art of Polyphonic Song 
edited by Hans T. David. A cappella 


SA 
The Drum 


TTBB 
The Homeland. A cappella 


Railroad Reverie. Baritone solo 


SA or TB 
Jimmy's got a goil. Words by e. e. 
cummings. A companion piece to sam 
was a man which went into a second 
printing a few months after publication. 


GRADE 
Medium 
Advanced 
Medium 


Medium 


Medium 
Easy 
Easy 
Medium 
Advanced 
Medium 
Easy 


Easy 
Advanced 


Medium 


Send for free booklet: A GUIDE TO NEW MUSIC 
A Descriptive Listing of G. Schirmer Publications 
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Helping Enrich American Life 


with Music 


LOUIS G. LaMAIR 


HE WORK of the American Music Conference to 

help and coordinate the music-advancement efforts 

of other organizations, reported in the January 
1950 issue of the JoURNAL, also supports the local music 
educator in five ways: 

(1) It stimulates the support of the community for the 
music program in the schools. 

(2) It helps coordinate the efforts on behalf of music of 
various groups and individuals in the community 

(3) It makes available the knowledge and skills of field 
men to the local people in working for the type of community- 
wide music program the music educator advocates. This 
field staff works in the communities to help organize local 
leaders and chart programs of action. 

(4) It provides literature, facts, films, and other materials 
for use by the music educator and others. These materials 
provide facts on which to base planning, show how to advance 
music through community action, and help build support of 
local people for the total school-community music program. 

(5) Through donations to the MENC publication fund, it 
has contributed substantially to the current expanded produc- 
tion of official MENC publications. 
the result of AMC’s systematically 
planned program, conducted simultaneously at the na- 
tional and local levels. In this way, the “grass roots” 
activity necessary to get local action is combined with 
the planning and coordination on a nationwide basis. 


National Activity 

The national activity has four major phases: 

(1) Building strong public support. This develops 
the favorable climate for music education that is essential 
in any effort to advance its place in the schools. 

In this activity, AMC has prepared and placed many 


These helps are 


leading national magazines and newspapers. 


articles 





ORGANIZATION of Community Music Councils is one of the activities 

of the American Music Conference that benefits the music educator. The 

typical council includes the supervisor of music as well as officials of 

parent-teacher groups, service clubs, music clubs, business organizations 

and others. This photo of a community leaders’ group is from the AMC 
slidefilm, ““Moving Ahead with Music.” 
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IN the second article about the American Music 
Conference, its president tells how this industry- 
supported service institution is working to 
help build public support for music in education. 


Articles have also appeared in publications reaching 
school administrators, parent-teacher organizations, gen- 
eral educators, service club members, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, and many others. 

More than 20,000 commentaries on music, with empha- 
sis On its importance in education, are being broadcast 
monthly. Special scripts directed toward mothers are 
also aired over hundreds of stations each month. In 
addition, AMC has developed and participated in a num- 
ber of nationwide radio programs emphasizing music’s 
importance in education. 

These activities have helped to make the support for 
music in the schools stronger today than it has ever been. 

(2) Finding the facts. AMC’s “National Survey of 
Public Interest in Music,” reported in 1948, uncovered 
the attitudes, habits, and desires of the American people 
on this subject. Its findings have become part of the 
country’s basic information on musical activity and are 
standard reference material in libraries and _ schools 
throughout the country. They clearly demonstrate the 
overwhelming demand of the people for music in the 
schools. 

Other research has been conducted on public support 
of community music activities and on the comparative 
status of school music in different parts of the country. 

(3) Preparing materials. Reports on research and 
projects, leaflets on the importance of music, manuals for 
individuals and organizations interested in fostering 
music, reprints of major magazine articles, questionnaires 
to be used in studying local music levels, and other 
printed materials are given wide distribution. In addi- 
tion, AMC’s first sound film strip in full color, “Moving 
Ahead with Music,” was produced as an aid in develop- 
ing local activity in support of music in the schools and 
communities. It has had a tremendous response. Nearly 
200 prints are in constant use, being shown before all 
types of local groups in all parts of the country. A sec- 
ond color film strip, intended to help classroom teachers 
stimulate interest in music among their students, is now 
being produced. 

(4) Stimulating various organizations to work 
support of music, and coordinating these efforts. Coop- 
eration in the AMC program has been obtained from 
such groups as Kiwanis International, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, National Federation of 
Music Clubs, American Legion, Optimists International, 
National Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work (4-H), 
agricultural extension services of various state universi- 
ties, and others. AMC materials are made available to 
these groups for distribution to their local units. 

**Pilot’’ Programs 

The national and local phases of the AMC program 

merge in a series of “pilot” projects now under way. 
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_ Good tunes make a good concert -- 
)p- 
9 
nd these came from EMB”. 
rly 
all “These kids really practice like mad, all summer long. Why shouldn't they? They’‘re 
Bt playing music they like and they‘re getting a big hand from large crowds. We've hundreds 
TS of Band Boosters now who never heard our band before we started these summer concerts. 
WwW Our playing is improving, too. We're headed for the state festival next spring. We expect 
to land in the first division. 

in 
p- “I picked tonight's music from one of EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU‘’s Summer Band 
- Bulletins and ordered the music by mail. They list the best of everything published for 

‘ outdoor band concerts. Everything's graded and classified: makes it easy to build a pro- 
5 gram. 
ol 
. “Of course you can get those EMB Summer Band Bulletins. Send a postcard to EDU- 
a CATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU and tell them to put you on their Summer Band Mailing list. 
al They're in Chicago, 30 East Adams Street.” 
to 

EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 30 &. Adams street, Chicago 

m TEACHING MATERIALS AND MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS FOR BAND, ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
y. 
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These Recent Band Releases 


MARCHES... 


AMERICAN PATROL . Meacham-Scott 
BLACK JACK Huffer-Scott 


CALIFORNIA GOLD CENTENNIAL 
Whistler-Hummel 


HIGH SCHOOL CADETS . Sousa-Scott 
JOYCE’S 71st REGIMENT . Boyer-Scott 
MARCH GLORIA 
SEMPER FIDELIS 
THE THUNDERER 


WASHINGTON POST ... Sousa-Scott 
Price, Full Band, $1.25 Each 


. Losey-Scott 
Sousa-Scott 


Sousa-Scott 


CONCERT NUMBERS ... 


BE-BOP SESSION A Modern Novelty 
Harold L. Walters 
F.B. $3.50 S.B. $5.00 


CAPRICIOUS ALOYSIUS Clarinet Solo 
Harold L. Walters 
F.B. $3.00 S.B. $4.50 


CHANT OF THE SEA ‘Selection of 
Nautical Airs Clair W. Johnson 
F.B. $3.00 S.B. $4.50 


COPA CABANA Samba 


Harold L. Walters 
F.B, $2.50 S.B. $4.00 


DISC JOCKEY Modern Novelty Play- 
able With or Without Narrator 
Harold L. Walters 
F.B. $4.50 S.B. $7.00 


GREAT CENTURY Concert March 
Ernest Weber 


F.B. $1.75 S.B. $2.75 


JOYS OF SPRING Overture 
Clair W. Johnson 
F.B. $3.00 S.B. $4.50 


NIGHT AT THE BALLET Selection ... 
Harold L. Walters 


FB. $6.50 S.B. $10.00 
PAVANE ...... Ravel-Johnson 
FB. $2.00 S.B. $3.25 


ROCKY HEIGHTS Overture . wird 
a Clair W. Johnson 
F.B. $3.00 S.B. $4.50 


YEOMEN OF THE GUARD Overture 
Sullivan-Hummel 


S.B. $9.00 


F.B. $6.00 








5544 West Armstrong Ave. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
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New Names for Lorenz 


To meet our increasing customer demands, the following new 


Our staff of competent editors stands ready to serve you. 
for our catalogs, use our ‘music on approval” service, and call on 
us for any help or advice we are qualified to give. 


names have recently been added to our editorial staff: 


— Rob Roy Peery, Mus. D., Associate 
Editor; composer, arranger, choir di- 


rector, organist. 


— Mildred L. Kerr, B. S. in Mus. Ed., Literary Editor; author, edu- 


— Van Denman Thompson, Mus. D., Contributing Editor; college 
professor, composer, concert organist. 


— John M. Rasley, Contributing Editor; composer, choir director. 


Send 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 
Dayton 


New York 











MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 


$3.50 postpaid 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Master Key 


The Master Key Chromatic 
Pitch instrument embodies 
every conceivable detail, to 
satisfy every exacting require- 
ment. it is the most scientific, 
sanitary and practical article 
made for the purpose of ob- 
taining the proper pitch of a 
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These are intended to establish a pattern for local appli- 
cation anywhere. 

(1) To establish a closely observed test of class piano 
as a means of providing basic music training in elemen- 
tary schools, classes have been set up in the Little Flower 
School in Chicago. Every student in the fourth grade 
will receive class piano, and their progress—both in 
music and in education generally—will be observed for 
three years. 

(2) In the Pittsburgh area, nuns teaching in Catholic 
elementary schools have been given basic introduction to 
fundamental music in a one-day workshop. This is the 
start of a program to help classroom teachers in these 
schools to provide beginning music classroom work for 
all students. 

(3) In adult music education, AMC has also helped 
establish pilot activities. The Central YMCA in Chicago 
is inaugurating a piano class for adults this spring. Ii 
this class meets with the success which is anticipated, 
similar piano classes for adults will be started in various 
other places. 

(4) Similarly, an adult class in fretted instruments is 
being started by the Central YWCA in Chicago. 


Local Activities 
The local phase of the program is closest to the indi- 


vidual music educator. It involves three basic activities : 

(1) Providing materials for local groups—leaflets, 
manuals on organization, survey forms, reprints, film 
strips. This provides the essential tools for local action. 

(2) Activating local units of the national groups co- 
operating in this program, through the national offices. 

(3) Providing personnel to help local groups organize 
and attain their objectives. This involves two types of 
activity : 

(a) Conducting workshops for local leaders, educators, 
and others to establish the needs, objectives, and 
methods of operation. 

(b) Helping to organize local Music Councils composed 
of the leaders in the community who are responsible 
for or interested in its musical activities. 

In effect, most of AMC’s program results in giving the 
music educator valuable support and aids for his work. 
This work we recognize as fundamental in the develop- 
ment of the over-all program which will provide the 
maximum contribution music can make to the life of 
every citizen. 





Do You Want to Go to Mexico? 


The MENC and NEA are pooling resource ideas to make 

possible a special tour for music educators this summer — 

featuring music activities, educational events, sight-seeing 
galore, and pleasure in general. 


UsIc EDUCATORS who have always wanted to know 
M more about Mexico and its music will have the 

chance to learn, see, and hear this summer—on 
a twenty-five-day MENC-sponsored tour “South of the 
3order.” Educational events included in the regular 
tours scheduled in the past by the Division of Travel 
Service of the National Education Association, who will 
operate this tour in cooperation with the Music Educators 
National Conference, will be augmented by two days of 
music activities in Mexico City and other special music 
events. Lloyd V. Funchess, chairman of the MENC 
Committee on International Relations, will be responsi- 
ble for integrating the music education aspects into the 
total tour. 

Limited to thirty-five members, the tour will be by 
chartered bus. The lucky travelers will meet in San 
Antonio, Texas, on Friday, July 28, and, after a night 
in the hotel, will drive to Laredo and the Rio Grande 
and cross the International Bridge to start down the 
Pan American highway. Two nights and a day will be 
spent at Monterrey, Mexico’s second largest city, a night 
at Valles, and a night at Zimapan. Arrival in Mexico 
City will be about noon on Wednesday, August 2. 

The days in Mexico City will include: a reception the 
night of arrival by teachers of Mexico; one-day tours of 
the city, the Zocalo area, and the Pyramids and Guada- 
lupe; a Sunday at Xochimilco, where music educators 
will have the chance to witness a bull fight if they wish; 
Visits to the schools, and, Tuesday, August 8, for spe- 
cially planned musical activities. 


The following morning the group will leave for Morelia 
where, in addition to sight-seeing, it is hoped that Luis 
Sandi, editorial associate for Mexico on the Music 
Epucarors JourNAL, will be able to arrange special 
activities. 
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Thursday will see the group driving to Lake Patz- 
cuaro and Friday to San Jose Purua—which regions are 
particularly interesting from the music standpoint. 


Saturday, the group will leave for a five-day trip to 
Puebla, Mexico’s fourth largest city; Cuernavaca, the 
capital of the state of Morelos where the Palace of 
Cortes and famous Borda Gardens can be seen, and 
Taxco, the old silver-mining town which has been de- 
clared a national monument to preserve its distinctive 
charm. 


The tourists will return to Mexico City on Thursday, 
August 16, and will spend Friday in special music ac- 
tivities. Saturday, the last day in the city, will be a 
free day. The drive back to San Antonio will include 
nights at Valles and Monterrey. 


In addition to the special sessions planned by the 
MENC, the National Education Association’s Division 
of Travel Service has scheduled three orientation meet- 
ings to present outstanding authorities on_ history, 
geography, and current social and economic conditions 
which it is felt will contribute to a better understanding 
of our Southern neighbor. Each tour member will also 
be sent a general bibliography of Mexico. 


The cost of the twenty-five-day tour from San Antonio 
will be $282. This includes all breakfasts and fifteen 
other meals; all transportation expenses; sight-seeing ; 
transfer of passengers and baggage ; all hotels, entry per- 
mits, and orientation sessions, and a $5,000 accident in- 
surance policy. 

Inquiries regarding the tour should be addressed to 
the Division of Travel Service, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., or to the MENC headquarters office. 
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Research Studies in Music Education 


Reported by WILLIAM S. LARSON 








HE Music Epucators JouRNAL will have in each 

issue a reasonable amount of space devoted to the 

publication of abstracts of research studies in music 
education, in the interest of disseminating information 
that will be of general interest and value to music edu- 
cators. To secure material for this purpose, we sent a 
letter to the colleges which contributed to the Bibliog- 
raphy of Research Studies in Music Education, 1932- 
1948, suggesting that they provide us with abstracts of 
their more important and more recent studies. The im- 
mediate response to the invitation has not been all that 
was expected, but we have received some very good ab- 
stracts and also quite a number of letters expressing full 
approval of the project, with promises of cooperation a 
little later on when time permits. 

We are herewith presenting some of the abstracts 
which have been submitted ; others will follow in future 
It is hoped that enough material will constantly 
continuous publication 


issues. 
be sent to us to make possible 
of abstracts of current research studies in music educa- 
tion in future issues of the JOURNAL. 

The general suggestions for such abstracts are: (1) 
that the study be a contribution to the teaching of music ; 
(2) that the title, author, degree, and institution be giv- 
en; (3) that the purpose of the study, general content, 
and results be explained, and (4) that the abstract be 
limited, if possible, to one typewritten page. We shall 
be very glad to have the cooperation of all music ed- 
ucators who can provide such material. W. S. L. 


Elementary Music Teaching Problems 


The purpose of this study’ was to determine realistically the 
specific problems in the teaching of music upon which Colorado 
elementary classroom teachers desired assistance. Accordingly, a 
check list of 158 instructional problems was submitted to 1,161 
The writer selected 


elementary classroom teachers in Colorado. 
resulting data under 


507 returns for analysis and arranged the 
several different classifications. 

Some of the outstanding conclusions resulting 
vestigation were 

(1) Many - teachers in Colorado who were attempt- 
ing to teach music were inadequately prepared for this profession- 
al responsibility. Nearly one-third had had no courses in the 
methods of music teaching. 

(2) The elementary teachers who worked 
adverse instructional conditions were likewise the teachers who 
had had no special supervisory assistance in music, had had 
minimum amount of college education, the fewest years of teach- 
ing experience, and the most meager background in the study of 


from the in- 


under the most 


music 

(3) Music in Colorado eleméntary schools was taught to two 
or more grades at one time as commonly as to each grade sep- 
arately 

(4) Nearly three-fifths of the Colorado elementary teachers 


studied had had no special supervisory assistance in the teaching 
of music. 

(5) The requests for information by teachers participating 
in this study suggested that the musical activities sponsored by 
schools had become too predominantly singing activities. 

(6) The grade teachers who had majored or minored in 
music showed a greater interest in the problems related to the 
special activities in music than did the grade teacher who had 
not concentrated in the study of music. 

(7) The teachers who had taught music twelve or more years 
reflected a greater interest in information leading to the solution 
of some instructional problems in music than did the teachers 
with less experience. 


’Mobr, Estell Masic 


, Stanford University, 


Teaching Problems of Colorado Elementary 


1946. 


Elgar. 


School Teachers. Ed. D 
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(8) <A large proportion of the Colorado teachers of u /per 
grades believed that they were confronted with the problem of 
tei aching children who had had little or no previous background 
in music. 

(9) In general, the elementary teachers participating in this 
study expressed a greater interest in learning about the types 
of music activities to be engaged in by the children, and the 
music materials to be used, than in understanding the develop- 
mental outcomes in music to be realized through these activities 

(10) A_ fairly large proportion of elementary —— 
teachers who were attempting to teach music had a feeling of i 
adequacy in the skills of music performance. 


Attitudes and Interests of Secondary School 
instrumentalists 


The purpose of this study* was to reveal salient factors con- 
cerning the question of why students in such large numbers dis- 
continue their band and orchestra work before completing their 
high school course. An original music interest scale and new 
questionnaire techniques were devised to survey three groups of 
Sacramento, California students, namely: (1) students from 
seventeen elementary schools who were in the high sixth grade; 
(2) high ninth-grade students from five junior high schools, and 
(3) students from the graduating classes of two high schools. 

An interpretation of the data obtained led to the following 
observations : 

(1) Students entering the junior high school who have con- 
tinued with instrumental music study through the high sixth grade 
have generally developed a strong interest and are generally 
well satisfied with the training they have received. 

(2) During the three years of junior high school, particularly 
at the ninth-grade level, the number of students discontinuing 
is in excess of normal standards. Reasons given by students 
for this discontinuance were dislike of music and loss of interest, 
the extra-curricular basis upon which band and orchestra oper- 
ated in several of the junior high schools, dislike of the teacher 
due in part to overemphasis upon technical drill, lack of proper 
motivation, and poor selection of music material used. 

(3) At the high school level, in the students’ opinions, the 
factor most responsible for students’ discontinuing instrumental 
study was scheduling and programming difficulty. Scheduling 
was five times more important than any other single item. It 
involved the problem of the number of periods per day, the 
matter of college entrance requirements, and the whole counsel- 
ing-guidance setup. The following recommendations were be- 
lieved pertinent : 

(a) Colleges should grant the same entrance credit for 
applied music that they do for music history and theory. 
High schools should increase the number of periods in 
the school day or institute a rotation plan of sched- 
uling. 


(b) 


(c) As many as possible of the required-subject conflicts 
should be eliminated during the periods in which major 
musical organizations are scheduled. 

(d) The offerings of instrumental classes should be enlarged 
to include junior and senior orchestras and bands. 

(e) The teaching load of instrumental ‘teachers should he 
modified to consist of one major organization, one sec- 
ondary organization, and technique classes. 

(f) A number of school and community programs should be 
scheduled at desirable intervals during the year. 

(g) Paramount importance should be placed upon _ recog- 


nizing the students’ own interests in selecting subjects 


for study. 


In-Service Music Education and Materials 


It was the purpose of this study® to survey the music needs, 
abilities, and interests of San Francisco elementary teachers and 
to present various types of workshop courses which would aid 
in providing music experiences for class use, and which would 
equip teachers with knowledge and materials to insure worthwhile 
and effective music teaching. To plan such a program in San 
Francisco, 1,000 questionnaires were sent to elementary teachers 
requesting them to check items evaluating their ability, musician- 
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2Long, Leland Reed. The Attitudes and Interests 
Students in Instrumental Music. M. A., Stanford University, 

*Walsh, Mildred Lorraine. In-Service Music Education and 
Elementary Teachers. M. A., Stanford University, 1948. 
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FESTIVAL & COMMENCEMENT NUMBERS 





CHORUS AND BAND 
O’ Life with Splendor (Grade C-D) Grieg-Cailliet 





Full 3.00; Symphonic 5.00; SATB or SSA chorus .16 
America, My Wondrous Land (Grade C-D) R. R. Peery 





Full .75; SATB, SSA, or TTBB chorus .18 


CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
The Ballad of Brotherhood (Grade B-C) Joseph Wagner 





Score 2.00, Orch. parts 3.50, SATB chorus .20 
America, My Wondrous Land (Grade C-D) R. R. Peery 





BAND 


Full orch. 1.50, SATB, SSA, or TTBB chorus .18 


American Holiday Overture (Grade B) Lucien Cailliet 





Full 5.00; Symphonic 8.00 
Festive Processional (Grade B-C) Bruce C. Beach 





Full 4.00; Symphonic 6.50 
Hallelujah—A Dixie Revival Scene (Grade B-C) Russell Harvey 





sent upon request. 


Full 3.00; Symphonic 5.00 


Reference copies of choral music 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


INC. 








TEACHING AIDS FOR ALL MUSIC INSTRUCTORS 





MUS-ED DRUM 
COURSE . 


with Illustrated Book. 

® Rudiments 

® Drum Corps 
Cadences. 

® Swing Drumming 

® Authentic Latin 
American Rhythms 


Your drummers can 
study at their conven- 
ience 

SEE! HEAR! 








. A Modern 
Recorded Drum Course 


and TRY THESE 


THE SPENCER 
PRACTI-BOARD 
A perfect Piano like 
Keyboard. 
Portable 
Durable 
Convenient 
Acceptable 
Reasonable 
Practical 
Guaranteed 
For better results more 
quickly, use the 
PRACTI-BOARD. 








THE KEATON 
MUSIC TYPEWRITER 
At last, a music type- 
writer that works. 
Makes your manu- 
script look like printed 
music. Single notation 
or chords. Paper lies 
flat . . . always visi- 
ble. Simple to operate. 
Saves time and money. 


NEW AIDS FOR MUSIC INSTRUCTORS. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC METHODS CO. 


9413 Arroya Vista Drive, Phoenix, Arizona 




















World Famous Solos For 
J 
Woodwind Instruments 
With Piano Accompaniment 
Selected and Approved for 1950 National. 
Regional, State County School Contests 
Grade Price 
FLUTE SOLO 
1 FANTASIE CAPRICE...... Pares 5 $1.00 
OBOE SOLOS 
2 AIR DE LA PASSION...... 6 60 
3 COMPLAINTE ET AIR DE BALLET 
POP LP AE LPO: Delmas 5 1.00 
4 Seas éseuns Jeanjean 5 1.00 
5 E ee iverd 3 .60 
6 MUSETE ET TAMBOURIN. “ Niverd 4 60 
2 EE 5 ntebnnaeed-ael abate 3 60 
84 CANZONETTA .......... Labate 4 75 
E FLAT CLARINET SOLOS 
8 lst CONTEST SOLO...... Andrieu 1.00 
9 CAPRICCIOSO ......... an 4 75 
10 5th CONTEST SOLO....... Maury 4 1.00 
FLAT CLARINET SOLOS 
ll PIECE = bepens Nived 5 1.00 
12 2nd SONATA........ Bach-Gateau 5 1.25 
13 ALLEGRO DE CONCERT....Sporck 5 2.00 
14 ETUDE DE CONCOURS....Petit 5 1.00 
15 PROMENADE ........... Delmas 4 ae 
16 2nd ANDANTINO....... — 5 1.00 
17 FANTAISIE DE CONCERT.. 4 1.00 
18 ARABESQUES ......... Jea a 5 1.00 
19 AU CLAIR FF a LUNE (with 
symphonic variations)....Jeanjean 5 2.00 
20 FANTAISIE ITALIENNE: -Delmas 5 1.25 
80 CLAIR MATIN.......... deanjen 4 1.00 
97 POETIC SMETCN.......... Qut 3 1.00 
98 REFLECTIONS ......... Picheran 3 1.00 
BASSOON SOLOS 
_ f  Beeeeeres: Gabelles 3 75 
22 IMPROMPTU ............ Ratez 3 1.00 
cll lC—=E- Spore 3 61.00 
ERR ER: Sporck 4 1.25 
25 CAPRICCIOSO ......... deanjean 5 75 
26 5th CONTEST SOLO...... Maury 6 1.00 
J. .. | ea Pares 4 75 
28 BARCAROLLE ........... Ratez 4 75 
85 HUMORESQUE in Bh....Labate 4 75 
E FLAT ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
29 PREMIER SOLO DE CONCOURS 
PE Err Pere rrere ares 4 1,00 
30 SOLO DE CONCOURS..... Aubert 4 1.00 
31 FANTAISIE VARIEE..... Brmiau 4 1.00 
32 Ast CONTEST SOLO...... Andrieun 4 1.00 
33 CAPRICCIOSO ......... Jeanjean 4 75 
34 5th CONTEST SOLO....... Maury 5 1.00 
B FLAT TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
35 PREMIER SOLO DE CONCERT 
bikie pees a naaid ombelle 5 1.00 
36 Ast CONTEST SOLO...... Andrieu 3 1.00 
SS 6064.00 Bach-Gateu 4 1.25 
38 CAPRICCIOSO ......... dJeanjean 5 75 
39 5th CONTEST SOLO....... Maury 4 1.00 
40 CONCERTO #1.......... Singelee 5 1.00 
BARITONE hag | Sens 
41 Ist CONTEST SOLO...... 3 61.00 
42 PREMIER SOLO ODE CONCERT 
ECR Tn eee Combelle 4 1.00 
43 CAPRICCIOSO ......... dJeanjean 5 75 
44 5th CONTEST SOLO....... ‘inne, 3 2 00 
45 CONCERTO #2.......... 1.00 
Please send for our Complete * ve Cnsemble Catalog 
Catalog 
. 
Alfred Music Co., Inc. 
Dept. ME 
145 W. 45th St. New York 19, N.Y. 
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Oot WOODWIND REPAIR 
By SPECIALISTS who make them 
BASSOON Your instrument will pley like 

ve new when it hos been through 
ENGLISH the Linton process of overhayl 


BASSOON 
CONTRA 


HORN ond repair. 
FLUTE 
PICCOLO 
CLARINETS 


iis ELKHART @ 


See your dealer or send direct 
LINTON MFG. 
Makers of Fine Oboes and 





address, 
co., INC. 
Bassoons 


INDIANA 


Grades 


ANY SCHOOL CAN HAVE A 


HARMONY BAND 


Primary grade children play three-part harmony in 
first lesson, a program in four weeks. 
taught and 
penny post-card and receive full information. 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. Sth St..—Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


number of pupils 


dust write name, 
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FINE INSTRUMENTS SINCE 1889 


Write for Free Catalog 


155 COLUMBUS AVE 
VEGA CO. BOSTON 16, MASS 
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QUARTET 
ALBUMS 


for 
WIND INSTRUMENTS 
60c each 





























“FOUR 
Easy and 


Each Book contains the 
PARTS” in Score Form. 
Practical Arrangements 


Eck Quartet Album for Flutes—Emil 
Eck. Containing 16 Compositions 
by Bach, Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, 
etc. 


Owings Quartet Album for B> Clari- 
nets—J. W. Owings. Containing 16 
Original Compositions. 


Skornicka Quartet Album for B> Clar- 
inets—Skornicka-Rush. Containing 
14 Compositions by Corelli, Mozart, 
Goldmark, Gluck, etc. 


Pottag Quartet Album for French 
Horns—Max P. Pottag. Containing 
24 Compositions by Famous Com- 
posers. 


La Violette Quartet Album for Bo 
Cornets—W. La Violette. Con- 
taining 19 Compositions. 


La Violette Quartet Album for Four 
Trombones or Three Trombones, 
Tuba or Baritone—Volume I. Con- 
taining 18 Compositions. 


La Violette Quartet Album for Four 
Trombones or Three Trombones, 
Tuba or Baritone—Volume II. Con- 
taining 16 Compositions. 


Cailliet Brass Quartet Album for Two 
B> Cornets and Two Trombones— 
Lucien Cailliet. Containing 19 
Compositions—Original and by Fa- 
mous Composers. 


Cailliet Quartet Album for Saxo- 
phones (Two E>? Altos, Bo Tenor 
and E> Baritone)—Lucien Cailliet. 
Containing 10 Compositions. 


Belwin, Inc. 
43 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 











THE CHORAL ART SERIES 


2742 Beckhard A WIDOW’S 
WEEDS SSAATB .22 





Bedell OPEN OUR EYES, 
THAT WE MAY SEE Uni- 
son-Jr. Choir or Solo .16 


2734 


2735 Franck-Woodside FAR 
OUT AT SEA (Full 
Chorus) 25 

2725 Klein LOOK DOWN, 
FAIR MOON SATB _ .16 

2727 Mopper A JOYFUL NOISE 
SSA .30 

2732 Walker I BEHELD HER 


SSAA 18 





BMCO’S NEW CHORUSES 











27 


37 Cronham DE BLIN’ MAN 
STOOD ON DE ROAD 
AND CRIED SATB _ .22 








2743 Duncan I AIN'T GONNA 
GRIEVE MY LORD NO | 
MORE TTBB 18 

2722 Kilpatrick SMOKE MIXED 
A Cappella 16 

2726 Kilpatrick TWO INDIAN 


2736 


DANCES 
TTBB A Cappella .22 


29 Kilpatrick TWO INDIAN 
SONGS TIBB A Cap- 
pella 18 


Powell THE MERMAID 
SATBB A Cappella a 


Send for “examination” copies 


BOSTON MUSIC CO. Boston 16, Massachusetts 




































PICTUREPHONE 


Portable music record player. New engineering methods 
produce unbelievably high tone quality. Compares with 
consoles at ten times the price. ‘“The finest record player 
I have ever heard."’ Clear, brilliant, crisp. You hear 
each instrument distinctly. Every listener enthusiastic. 
Especially suits your music department. All speeds— 
78, 45. 33% rpm. Write today. 


©. J. McCLURE TALKING PICTURES 
1119 W. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 7 
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Volkwein's 
Latest Releases 


Blue and Grey Patrol — 
C. W. Dalbey 
arranged by Paul Yoder 
Full Band with Conductor $3.50 


Living Pictures 
overture 


C. W. Dalbey 
Arranged by Paul Yoder 
Full Band with Conductor $3.50 
Superba overture — 
C. W. Dalbey 
Full Band with Conductor $3.50 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Fantasie 
C. W. Dalbey 
Full Band with Conductor $3.50 
The above medium grade. Send 
for copies today! Specimen con- 
ductor parts available upon re- 
quest. 


VOLKWEIN:S 


Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 














WEAVER 


Upright Piano 
Big in tone. 
Big in value. 


Ideal for school, 
church or home. 


Inquiries invited. 


Weaver Piano Co., Inc. 
York, Pa. 
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ship, and interest in music. Altogether, 858 questionnaires were 
returned and analyzed. Among the data were the following: 

(1) Out of 858 teachers, 39 could sing vocal solos very well 
and 219 had average ability as soloists. 

(2) 86% of the teachers who answered felt they had average 
and above average ability to sing in tune; 63% felt more secure 
with piano accompaniment ; approximately 60% could sustain 
any part in part singing, and 54% had had experience in group 
choral work. 

(3) 73% of the teachers believed that they had average or 
above average music reading ability, and approximately 90% 
knew the syllables of the major keys. 

(4) 51% of the teachers answering could accompany class- 
room and assembly singing on the piano; 62% could play the 
piano with one hand, and nearly 30% had the ability to play 
other instruments. 

(5) Of the teachers who answered, 27% taught rhythm bands 
frequently; 66% taught singing games frequently, and 39% 
taught creative rhythmic expression frequently. 

(6) 86% of the teachers who answered the questionnaire 
listened to symphony and opera broadcasts frequently; 69% 
attended concerts and operas frequently; 80% felt they could 
identify well-known musical selections, and nearly 56% had 
private record collections. 

In order to meet the needs and interests of the teachers as re- 
vealed by the questionnaire, content and materials were presented 
for workshop courses to improve classroom teaching in areas 
of singing, rhythmic expression, playing instruments, listening, 
understanding the musical score, and stimulating creative ex- 
pression. Other courses which would improve the teacher’s abili- 
ty in singing, playing, and understanding music were discussed. 
In addition, courses were included to broaden the field of music 
education in curriculum devolopment, in the use of audio-visual 
aids with special reference to the school FM station, and in 
recognizing the role of music in building international under- 
standing and goodwill. 

Courses were scheduled for late afternoons, evenings, and 
Saturday mornings. They were coordinated by a central ad- 
ministrative officer and drew upon the services of four nearby 
colleges and universities as well as the central office staff of the 
local school district. The prime purpose was to provide opportuni- 
ties for each elementary teacher to participate in worthwhile, 
joyous, and satisfying music experiences. 


Music for Pre-School Children 


The first purpose of the study‘ was to determine (a) whether 
or not the administration of music training at the pre-school level 
would advance children faster than the natural processes of 
growth and maturation and (b) whether or not such training 
could be accomplished without coercion or loss of interest. Some 
thirty scientific studies on the effect of training and various 
other aspects of musical response were reviewed and summarized. 
Among other findings, it was noted that all children tested im- 
proved in pitch, interval, and phrase reproduction subsequent to 
training. Most experimenters gave optimum range and place- 
ment from Middle C to third space C. Higher tones were sung 
more readily under spontaneous conditions. 

Training in response to a rhythmic pattern did not substantial- 
ly improve ability to keep exact time. It was concluded that 
children should learn to keep accurate rhythms by first practic- 
ing them in their own time and then gradually learning to make 
them conform to a set stimulus. Intelligence, sex, simplification 
of music, and change of meter had little or no bearing on rhyth- 
mic response. Best rhythmic response coincided with the fastest 
tempo used (186 beats per minute). 

A gain in interest and_a keen desire for further participation 
resulted from training. The pre-school level is the ideal age to 
bring pitch consciousness to children, due to (a) the informal 
nature of the environment; (b) an abundant opportunity for 
individual work, and (c) lack of self-consciousness on the part 
of the child. While training will not increase fundamental 
capacity, it will enable a child to make the fullest possible use of 
the talent with which he has been endowed, and, for all practical 
purposes, an increase in use is equivalent to an increase in funda- 
mental capacity. Within the limits defined by scientific research, 
music training for pre-school children was deemed a worthwhile 
and desirable activity. The ideal setup for such training was felt 
to be a “downward” extension of the educational system to the 
nursery school level. 

When pre-school music was determined to be a worthwhile 
and desirable activity, a second purpose of the study was to 
Suggest a curriculum of music training which would be of maxi- 
mum educational effectiveness. The findings of this phase of the 
study were summarized. It was pointed out that effective guid- 
ance requires a thorough understanding of the nature of the 
Pre-schoo! child and that the more methods of training are 


‘Schneider. Majel Horning. Music 


Training for Pre-School Children. 
M. M., Michigan State College, 1948. 
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adapted to the individual nature and needs of young children, the 
larger the potential abilities that are revealed and the larger 
the gains achieved through training. 

Physical setup, materials, method, and curriculum content were 
discussed as well as special problems to be met. Suggested lists 
of song and rhythm books and phonograph records were given 
in the appendix. 

In the introductory part of the paper, sections were devoted 
to the discussion of the development of pre-school education, a 
child’s need of music, and the nature of the pre-school child, 
including development of vocabulary and sequences in music- 
making ability. Also a thorough discussion of the relative merits 
of maturation versus training was given. 


Course for Junior Church Choirs 


A handbook® has been prepared for the use of junior choirs 
of all denominations, in which the author has correlated words, 
music, biographical material, and art for selected church music 
particularly adapted to children’s choirs, arranged by seasons 
and days of the church for one year from fall to spring. 

The work of both modern and classical composers has been 
used, beginning with Bach and including in succession Handel, 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, 
Sibelius, Faure, Christiansen and Dickinsen. Works from several 
hymn writers have also been used, including Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, St. Theodulph, Luther, Wesley, Heber, Newton, Barnby, 
and Pierpont. 

Stories are told of the life of each composer, with emphasis 
upon childhood experiences. In many instances, the circumstances 
surrounding the writing of the particular song or hymn have been 
included. Immediately following the biographical sketch is the 
musical selection which is to be studied, and with this is a paint- 
ing or picture depicting some phase in the life of the composer. 
In addition, there are short explanations of the Crusaders in 
connection ‘with a. selection relating to their journeys, and a 
brief explanation of the Negro spirituals with an example of 
this type of music. There is also a complete bibliography to- 
gether with a list of the hymns used, the publishers, and the 
works of art included. 

The book is arranged in sections according to season, namely: 
Opening Season, Thanksgiving Season, Christmas Season, Lenten 
Season, Mother’s Day, and Children’s Day, with a section also 
devoted to General Worship. Included in these sections, but 
without biographical material, are selected hymns and songs 
appropriate to the occasions. 

The handbook is designed for children from eight to twelve 
years of age. The selections have been kept quite simple on the 
assumption that the choir is working together for the first year. 
The author explains in her preface her belief in the need for 
such a handbook, which becomes the personal property of the 
child who has used it. 


Interval Error Recognition 


An aspect of good music teaching is the detection of deviations 
from the musical score. Until recently, little has been done to 
study the content of teacher preparation in the light of what 
is needed for teaching. This study® attempts to show the rela- 
tion between the musical experiences and preparation of pro- 
spective music teachers and their ability to detect deviations of 
melodic intervals from the musical score. 

To find the relationship mentioned above, a test called the 
Interval Error Recognition Test was constructed to measure 
the ability to detect deviations of melodic intervals from the 
musical score. A questionnaire to determine the musical experi- 
ence and preparation of the subject was also constructed. Both 
the test and questionnaire were administered to 304 students en- 
rolled in music courses or participating in musical activities in 
four colleges in Illinois. Analysis of the data thus collected 
was made by comparing the test scores of students grouped ac- 
cording to varying amounts and kinds of musical experiences and 
preparation. 

Results of the study show significant relationship between the 
ability to detect deviations of melodic intervals from the musi- 
cal score and (1) frequency of vocal and piano performance; (2) 
amount of participation in musical organizations; (3) amount 
of preparation in applied music, and (4) amount of preparation 
in theory. It was concluded that to the degree that the ability 
to detect deviations of melodic intervals from the musical score 
is an aspect of good music teaching, the findings of the study 
would justify participation in vocal and piano performances, 
participation in musical organizations, preparation in applied 
music, and preparation in theory courses as a part of the prepara- 
tion of music teachers. 


if A Year's Course of Study for Junior Church Choirs. 
{. M., 

*Kuntz, Lowel! Jennings. 
aration to Interval Error Recognition. 





Ruth S. 


Michigan State College, 1948. 
The Relation of Musical Experiences and Prep- 
Illinois State Normal University, 1949. 
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The AUDIO-VISUAL AID 
COMPANY 


presents 
The ANSLEY AUDIO-AID 





Table Model 


Four superb phonographs designed for the 
exacting requirements of schools. 


THE CONSOLE MODEL 
A high fidelity instrument, designed for use 
in auditoriums and large classrooms. Fre- 
quency range — 30 to 13,000 cycles. High 
fidelity tape recorder available. Heavy, lined 
oak cabinet mounted on large rubber casters 
for easy moving. Has cover and lock 


THE TABLE MODEL 
Designed for the finest possible performance 
from a table-size instrument. Dual speakers 
and 10 watt output. Heavy, lined oak cabinet. 
Controls provide for mixing microphone and 
records 


THE PORTABLE MODEL 
A professional instrument with exceptional 
tone and volume. Sturdy leatherette case 
has removable cover. Provision for micro- 
phone and external speaker. 


THE KINDERGARTEN MODEL 
Not a toy phonograph but a professional in- 
strument designed for small children and 
their teachers. Has excellent tone quality 
and volume and is adapted to the special re- 
quirements of kindergarten use. 


All models play 33-!/;—45—78 rpm on 7", 
10° and 12” records (console model to 16” 
records). All controls are on a sloping panel 
at the rear for easy use by the teacher 
while facing the class. 


We will be glad to help you in any way pos- 
sible. Please send for catalogue, specifica- 
tion sheets, prices, and requests for demon- 
strations to the national sales office at the 
address below. 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL AID 
COMPANY 


Robert U. Gessler (Sales Mgr.) 
640 Philadelphia Street 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
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Performance Is the Life of Music 
GERALD WHITNEY 





THE AUTHOR, who is coor- 
dinator of music education for 
the Tulsa (Oklahoma) Public 
Schools, feels that the prepara- 
tion for and presentation of mu- 
sical programs provides a prime 
motivation in music teaching. 


F MUSIC were confined to the printed 
page, there would be no music. Per- 
formance is its very life. 

We are concerned here with the con- 
sideration of performances by school 
music classes and organizations, and 
particularly those performances outside 
the classroom. Such performances have 
definite values. For the children, they 
supply prime motivation. The process of 
learning the music to be performed em- 
phasizes working together, with the con- 
sequent necessity for the best effort of 
each individual. From the act of per- 
formance comes increased poise and a 
satisfaction from a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to society, as well as the practice of 
the aesthetic and spiritual. 

The consideration of the functions of 
performances by music classes within the 
school, and in the school community, is 
often neglected. Both the children and 
the schools suffer when the music activi- 
ties are confined within the walls of the 
classroom. Performances by the music 
class in assemblies, or in classes in other 
areas, offer limitless possibilities which, if 
judiciously used, will inevitably result in 
richer experiences and in a general lifting 
of the “tone” of the entire school. 

In the field of public relations, the 
music classes in the Tulsa Public Schools 
provide the most available and appealing 
contacts with the community. This is 
true at all grade levels. A study of 
performances by the classes and organi- 
zations in the Tulsa schools last year 
brings out several points which are of 
concern from the standpoint of teaching, 
supervision, and administration. 

The accompanying table 1 is presented, 
not to “point with pride,” but to serve as 
a base from which we may arrive at 
certain conclusions. The number of per- 


formances per teacher is, of course, much 
higher in the high schools than in the 
elementary schools. Also—and this is 
not shown in the table—the percentage 
of students involved in the programs is 
lower in the high schools than 1n either 
the junior high or elementary schools. 
It would seem, upon a glance at the totals 
on this table, that the schools as a whole 
are doing a more than adequate job in 
supplying performing opportunities for 
their music classes, and that there is a 
good balance between performances in 
school and those outside school hours 
or for various civic groups. 

A gi: ance at table 2, however, shows 
that there is wide variance in the number 
of programs provided by teachers in 
different schools. Not shown im this 
table is the fact that in some elementary 
schools no programs were given in the 
school; in others, no programs were 
given outside the school. This situa- 
tion should not be overlooked by the 
teacher and principal. 

In the light of the information here 
presented, conclusions emerge which 
should govern our action in regard to the 
use of our music classes for programs. 
In the first place, there is grave danger 
of intemperance. It is quite possible 
to become so top heavy that the entire 
time of the teacher and the class is used 
in the preparation of program material. 
The preparation and presentation of a 
school group in a_ publie performance 
always demands the expenditure of much 
nervous energy. Inordinate demands up- 
on the teacher can only result in lack- 
adaisical performance, or in an eventual 
nervous breakdown. Also, since we are 
not working with mature adult musicians, 
a large portion of the time in every class 
must be reserved for other aspects of 
musical growth. 

Insofar as possible, the scheduling for 
performances should be over long periods, 
and programs should be planned so that a 
good balance may be attained betwee 
programs in the school and those for the 
community. Quite frequently, principals 
and teachers are asked to provide pro- 
grams on very short notice. Occasional- 


TABLE 1 
Programs Prepared and Presented by Music Classes 
1948-49 
Level School’ Out’ Total Students 
Elementary Schools .......... 173 126 299 17,507 
junior High Schools ........ 210 149 359 12,704 
Senior High Schools ........ 98 233 331 14,345 
ED cae cana once eee ae 481 508 989 44,556 
TABLE 2 
Performances per Teacher 
1948-49 
Level No. Teachers Minimum Maximum Average 
EEE eee 0 22 a 
Jumter Hise SenGele .. . 2... cccccsecs 2 52 ol 
DONE DN OOD: ovcccieccncsccens 8 100 Ss 


1Programs presented in and for the school. 
?Programs outside the schools, or outside school hours, for community organizations. 
8This average is not a true picture, since one high school teacher had only one performing class. 
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Conservatory of Music 


AUDITIONS e@ INTERVIEWS 


New York, N. Y. ........ March 1 — 11 
St. Louis, Mo. .......... March 18 — 23 
Oberlin, Ohio .......... April 2— 11 


Appointments will be made upon application. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Begins June 14. Six weeks. Maximum of six 
hours of credit. For graduates and under- 
graduates. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG and other information to David R. Robertson, Director, 
Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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+ We invite you to 


Send your talented HIGH SCHOOL MUSICIANS to the 


PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP 


and take great pride in announcing the following 
IMPORTANT OFFERINGS for MUSIC EDUCATORS: 


. CONDUCTING with the famous BAKALEINIKOFFS : 


Viadimir (Pittsburgh Symphony) and Constantin (RKO Studios, Hollywood) 


. BAND—ORCHESTRA—CHORUS under world famed conductors. 
. OPERA THEATRE with John Howell (Chicago Opera Theatre) and Lucas Underwood 


(College of the Pacific). 


A FULL RANGE of Summer Session courses in all departments. 


JUNE 20 to JULY 23, 1950 


For complete bulletins and information write David T. Lawson, 


Director, Pacific Music Camp, 
Stockton 27, California. 


at the College of the Pacific 


OUT CALIFORNIA WAY 











CHARLES E. LUTTON 


For the past thirty-seven years Manager of the 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
announces that he has formed a Partnership with his son 


CHARLES A. LUTTON 
to be known as the LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


and will continue to serve you as in the past, and will still continue as Manager of 


Music Department of the Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency Music Department. 
When you need a Music Teacher write, wire or phone 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


64 East Jackson Boulevard HArrison 7-1279 Chicago 4, Illinois 
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ly, it may be expedient to accede to such 


demands, but the usual answer should be 


an emphatic “no.” Every program requires 
many periods for preparation. 

Only by putting our best efforts beiore 
the public can we attain the benefits witich 
come from such performances. Obvious- 
ly, close cooperation between teacher and 
principal is essential. There must be 
mutual understanding and agreement as 
to purposes and procedures, if maximum 
benefits to the children and the school are 
to be attained. 





Rapid Reading 
at the Piano 


HYMAN |. KRONGARD 





RQ sr READING is the goal and the nor- 
mal result of the rote-reading ap- 
proach—which, from the start, deals 
with harmonic progressions in many 
keys, and direction and shape reading. 
The mind of the student is directed to 
combinations, first on the keyboard, 
then, shortly afterward, in notation; 
the student learns to recognize and 
react to combinations. This forms the 
foundation for rapid reading. 

Among other important factors is 
reading experience. Reading has been 
given major emphasis. It has been 
made sufficiently matter-of-fact and 
emotionally rewarding to become at 
least an equal partner, as far as the 
student is concerned, with other items 
of piano learning. The opportunities 
that the piano provides for immediate, 
on-the-spot pleasure—the thought up- 
permost in a pupil’s mind when the 
urge to begin lessons comes—can be 
his when he can read. From the be- 
ginning, through reading and easy mv- 
sic making, the important psychologi- 
cal attitude that the piano is a pathway 
to pleasure—and not a barrier—is es- 
tablished. 

An important result of a_ reading 
approach is that the student does not 
fear to read. I have seen students who 
have had four or five years of lessons 
look aghast at music that a reader han- 
dles as a matter of course in a few 
months, simply afraid to try it. The 
lessons of these pupils had been overly 
concerned with pinpoint reading and 
repertoire polishing. 

The essence of rapid reading is rapid 
transference of thought to action— 
an almost-simultaneous synchroniza- 
tion of what is seen with what is done 
The three “R’s” of rapid reading—tec- 
ognizing, retaining, and reacting—mut 
be welded, through constant practice, 
into a dependable, smooth-flowing 
skill. Some people do not understand 
that this cannot be accomplished if the 
player is always stopping to make cof- 
rections. 

In developing the skill of ranid read- 
ing, we are not primarily interested i 
the piece at hand, or in each particular 
note. We are not practicing to learn 4 
“thing” perfectly, but to improve a skill 
which depends on the constant practice 
of putting the thought and action proc 
esses together. 

The reader plunges in confidently. He 
sizes up the piece mentally before he 
starts, taking note of the key, the chords 
and their figuration, the general direction 
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and shape, the sequences and repetitions. 
He knows the advantages of doing this. 
He doesn’t expect to get all of the notes 
the first time he reads, but he knows that 
he will get them before long. He de- 
velops the ability to keep going, to main- 
tain the general shape of the piece even 
if some notes are left out or played in- 
correctly. This is best attained in some 
form of ensemble where the student must 
keep up with the group. I tell my pri- 
vate pupils to imagine that they are sup- 
porting an auditorium full of singers. 
The missed note is not noticed, whereas 
to stop, or falter, would be ruinous. 

No skill can keep its edge without use. 
If we examine most teaching, we find 
that it tends to crystallize about reper- 
toire building, with the attendant stress 
on pure technic and polish of a few 
pieces a year. This, of course, is a part 
of our work, and nothing I say is meant 
to belittle it. But, as far as rapid read- 
ing is concerned, it is a dagger in its 
heart. It is the antithesis of rapid read- 
ing. 

If anything, rapid reading will help 
build repertoire by eliminating the la- 
borious and expression-destroying hack 
work of note-by-note reading and under- 
standing. There is no reason why the 
lesson cannot include a regularly sched- 


uled reading assignment, nor why a 
teacher cannot seek out, and encour- 
age the student to take part in, 


opportunities whereby he can employ his 
reading skill. If this were so, piano 
teachers would not have to bear the un- 
flattering stigma of having failed in an 
important part of their job. For in- 
stance, in a situation which came to my 
attention recently, a high school needed 
some students for accompanying. Out of 
almost two thousand who were studying 
or had studied the piano, guess how many 
could qualify. Four! 

Through rapid reading, the student be- 
comes a musician, employing the piano 
to almost full capacity; he ceases to be 
only a mechanical reproducer of indoc- 
trinated finger patterns. The piano be- 
comes a medium for making much 
music, and all kinds of music—music the 
student wants to make in situations of 
his own choosing, such as social gather- 
ings or school assemblies ; or, what is 
much too rare, music for recreation in 
the home for the family. Music keeps 
right on going when music lessons stop 
if our student is a reader; the most prac- 
tical result of years of lessons for John 
Smith is his ability to read. The pleas- 
ure-giving resources of the piano are 
hardly touched if he cannot do this. 

All this is very nice, but how do we 
do it? Let me tie the whole thing up by 
restating the five points that T believe are 
important : 

(1) The rote-reading approach—mak- 
ing and thinking in combinations. This 
leads to 

(2) The ability to form a mental pic- 
ture quickly. 

(3) Reading practice and experience; 
no day without the three R’s of read- 
ing—recognition, retention, and reaction. 
This leads to 

(4) Reading confidence, which leads to 

(5) The ability to keep on going when 
one is reading music, to play the music 
ome wants to play when and where and 
with whom he wants to play it. Rapid 
reading is the keystone to piano musi- 
cianship, 


a 


Part of an address given before the Piano 
Teachers Congress of New York for the 
Symposium “Music Reading Applied to 
Piano Tea hing.” Mr. Krongard teaches 


Piano privately and at the Music School of 
the Henry Street Settlement, New York City. 
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SUMMER STUDY IN MUSIC 
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FROM THE MASTERS 


RUSTIC HOLIDAY (Humoresque) 


A Series of Great Choral Melodies 
Newly arranged for Mixed Voices 
by 
BRUNO REIBOLD 
and 


PETER W. DYKEMA 


Fr. £ 


JUBILATION WALTZ 


(From Hansel and Gretel) ......... nn 
KING'S PRAYER (From Lohengrin) . 


TO-MORROW 


A SONG OF PRAISE (A I’Eglise) ......ccccccccsss.0000-o00eec0m 


(Morgen) 





FROLICS OF THE LABORERS 


(From A Midsummer-Night’s Dream) 


BRIDAL SONG 


(From “The Rustic Wedding” Symphony) ........ 


VLTAVA (The River Moldau) 


24 Brookline Avenue 


Phil Saltman — 


SCHOOL of MODERN MUSIC 


Television Production, 


284 Commonwealth Ave., 





Workshops in Song Writing, Radio and 
School Orchestra, 


Write Admission Supervisor for Catalog 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Sample copies and complete catalog of 
WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 
sent on request 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


Tchaikovsky 


Engelbert Humperdinck 
Richard Wagner 
Richard Strauss 
Gabriel Pierne 


F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Carl Goldmark 


. B. Smetana 


Boston 15, Mass. 





that may, if 





Theatrical Productions, ness. 

Broadcasts, Chorus, Re. 

citals, Individual Guid- 

ance. =" Veteran- 

approved. Spring Term eons 
ies Ma . 5 ee autographed copies. 
Session : faly 5; 17th book store. Send 
year begins Sept. 11. folder 


S.W. Third Street, 








Miami, 


MONTELL VOCAL TECHNIQUE 


The Greatest Book on Singing of All Time. 
A Seminar of fifteen progressive steps to 


Full-time 3-year Diploma Courses Con- 

centrating in the Popular Field with the ultimate in singin 
Classical Background: Piano, Voice, In- — 
struments, Arranging. Musical Theatre, An innovation of major 


All questions answered—all vocal riddles 
solved. Only 1,000 de luxe numbered and 
from your 
for free descriptive 


MONTELL FOUNDATION, 2567 


Order 


Florida. 


magnitude—a 
burst of light in an ocean of vocal dark- 
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Fundamentals for 
New 


instrumentalists 
LYLE LeRETTE 








AFTER spending three years at 
Tulare, California, Mr. LeRette 
has become director of the Tar- 
tar Band at Compton College, 
Compton, California. He writes: 
“For several years, I have given 
my instrumental classes prelim- 
inary instruction in harmony, 
note reading, ear training, and 
keyboard work. All of this has 
preceded the assignment of in- 
struments to each individual be- 
ginner. It has been proved a 
tremendous time-saver .. . is 
part of the answer to turning out 
musically-intelligent beginners.” 


OULD YOU LIKE to start your be- 
ginning instrumental classes in a 
way which would enable you to 
learn more about the background of each 
student, to have time for tests, to teach 
one thing at a time, to establish right 
study habits, and to get ear training 
started early? In short, would you like to 
begin the year without so many discour- 
aged beginning students? Then try a plan 
I have been using for several years on the 
high school level. 

Gather together as many pianos, dum- 
my keyboards, organs, bells, and_bell- 
lyres as you can get into the band build- 
ing. Get a large blackboard, some records 
of instrumental soloists, and your in- 
struction books for the year. Here isa 
plan of activity for the first several weeks 
interest can be held, be 
profitably extended for many more weeks. 
When instruments are assigned after this 
plan has worked, see how much easier 


and faster it will be to turn out well- 


grounded beginners. 
Assignment 1 


Get acquainted with the students by asking 


(a) What programs do they listen to? 

(b) What instruments do they have mm 
their homes? 

(c) How many of them have had piano 


lessons ? 

(d) What do they want to get out of this 
class? 

(e) What instruments do they now like? 

Show pictures of each instrument: 

(a) Point out how instruments fall into 
families. 

(b) Show how each instrument is impor 
tant. 

(c) Demonstrate, if possible through sev- 
eral well-liked advanced students, good 
tone on each instrument. 


Explain : 

(a) Your standard of discipline. 
(b) Mechanics of roll call. 

(c) Where instruments are stored 


(d) Where cleaning and repair materials 
are kept. 

(e) How equipment is checked out 

(f) Where instruction books are going t 
to be stored. 

(g) How to use any special equipment 
such as a tape recorder or anything 
that demands caution in handling. 
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Assignment 2 


Begin note-learning by locating Middle C 
between two staffs and add a few notes around 
Middle C, using 40th clefs. Drill, preferably 
from a blackboard, until the class is familiar 
with about six notes surrounding Middle C. 
Show how to locate these notes on a keyboard. 

Point out natural half steps in the scale. 
Show how to raise or lower a given note 
one half step. Drill with students to recognize 
half steps and whole steps by ear. Have a 
few students go to each keyboard and dis- 
cover whole steps and half steps on the key- 
boards. 

Discuss the clarinet. Show how to take it 
out of the case; assemble it and put it back 
in the case correctly. 


Assignment 3 


Drill note reading from blackboard and on 
paper. Extend the range of notes in both 
clefs. 

Give music talent tests. 

Find the notes on the keyboards. 

Continue ear training on half and whole 
steps. 

Play major scale patterns and have students 
recognize errors made purposely. 

Divide group among the keyboards and 
have pupils pick out major scales by ear from 
any pitch. 

Be sure students learn the language of 
music. Call everything by its right name. 

Discuss the cornet; show how to care for 
valves, and _ finish. Play recording 
of cornet solo. 


slides, 


Assignment 4 


Continue note drills extending the 
of both clefs. 

Write a simple, well-known melody on the 
board and have the groups at each keyboard 
learn to play the melody with one finger or 


range 


hammer. Have students with piano back- 
ground help the slower students. 
Call in advanced students to play short 


passages on several instruments. Permit the 
class to ask each player questions about the 
instrument. 

Build scales by ear on the keyboards. 

Pick out several more difficult scales and 
show the necessary development of a key 
signature. Write it out on the blackboard. 

Begin ear training on recognition of inter- 
vals. Limit the students at this time to the 
octave, unison, and fifth. 

Listen to good 
records. 


some instrumental solo 


Assignment 5 


Review note reading and 
further into both clefs. 

Practice reading from the instruction books 
the students will be using later. 

Go to the keyboards and play the first few 
exercises in the instruction books. Try both 
treble and bass clefs. 

Have students write scales on the black- 
board and mark the first, third, and fifth tones 
of the scale. Have them play these tones to- 
gether on the keyboards. 

Explain tonic chords. Use these triads as 
a springboard to primary chord recognition. 
Continue ear training on recognition of tonic 
and dominant chords at this time. 


extend range 


Assignment 6 


Review note reading and extend the range 
a few more notes in each clef. 

Review all ear training to date. 

Choose several familiar songs using only 
tonic and dominant chords. Play, using only 
one chord. Ask students to raise their hands 
when changes in chording should be made. 

Ask several of the more advanced beginners 
to sustain the chords on their keyboards while 
the balance of the class sings a familiar folk 
song. 

Work out together the problem of chording 


m anew key if the song is too high to sing 
comfortably 


Assignment 7 


Review note reading by 
mstruction books, 
— ear training, transpose to several new 
*yS a tune students can play by ear. Use 


practicing from 


this as a jumping off place to explain how 
instruments must play in different keys to 
make the same pitch together. 


February-March, Nineteen Fifty 












A COMPLETE 


Unsurpassed In 
Faculty ¢ Libraries 


Outdoor 





OF MUSIC AND MUSIC EDUCATION 


SUMMER PACKAGE— 


Laboratories ¢ Physical Plant 
Graduate School ¢ Climate 
Free Recreational Program 
Week-end Vacations 


SUPAPAER SESSION 


COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 


First Term: June 12-July 22 
Second Term: July 24-August 26 









Nowhere does the music student find more opportunities to 
enjoy fine music while securing credits in music for degrees 
or toward state certification than at Minnesota—a complete 
offering of graduate and undergraduate courses—orchestra 
and band instruments taught by Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra members—artist teachers for piano, voice, and 
organ—an opera workshop offered by music and theatre 
departments. 


For complete information write to the Dean of the Summer Session, 


UNIV 








513 Administration Building 


ERSITY OF 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








This Really Worthy “School Upright” 


In developing the “School 44” 
Piano, we of Story & Clark set 
out to create the finest Upright 


in all our 93 years of 
craftsmanship. 


Its scale was designed and its 
manufacture supervised by one 
of the greatest acoustic engineers 


of our times. It has an 


large plate and sounding-board 


raffes — 


piano 


tremendous tone es- 
capement — selected pine keys 
— sustaining bass. It is built to 
please the most demanding artist 


as well as to serve the student, 


ably be put. 


extra- 


— six oversize posts — bass ag- it. 


PIANO COMPANY 


64 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY—BY ONE FAMILY—FOR NINETY-THREE YEARS 


and to survive the hardest use 
to which any piano can reason- 


Won’t you see and hear it soon? 
Your Story & Clark dealer has 
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Mills’ CANTATAS! 


BROOKLYN BASEBALL CANTATA 


for MIXED VOICES (SATB), or MALE VOICES (TTBB), SOLOISTS and 


PIANO 
by GEORGE KLEINSINGER and MICHAEL STRATTON 


Humorous, entertaining All-American hit for your Spring choral programs! An 
unusual feature of the cantata is that the title, names and places mentioned may be 
changed at your discretion to fit your community! 
Recorded by Robert Merrill, Chorus and Orch, (RCA-Victor Album DC-42) 
Price 1.25 Orch. Parts on Rental 


THE SINGERS PRAYER FOR PEACE 


MIXED VOICES (SATB), 
BARITONE SOLO Text by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Music by Ralph Matesky 


with Piano Accompaniment 
for MIXED VOICES (SATB) PIANO 


by JOHN W. WORK 
An impressive scoring profoundly inter- 

or ORGAN ACCOMP. 
Orch. Parts on Rental 


preting Longfellow’s well-known poem 

Price 1.00 Orch. Parts on Rental 

Ideal for Your Spring Performance! 
MILLS COLLECTION of TWO-PART 


SACRED and SECULAR CHORUSES 

Compiled and Arranged by WAYNE HOWORTH 
18 songs attractively arranged for the needs of school, church and community 
groups. Offers a wide range in styles with special attention given to two- 
part songs for holiday use. 


Price .60 





Price .75 
Orchestra Folio Compiled by Outstanding Educators! 


| MILLS CONCERTMASTER ORCHESTRA ALBUM | 


Transcribed by RICHARD L, WEAVER 

Weaver's original folios, ORCHESTRAL TRANSCRIPTIONS, Series One and Two, 
met with such spontaneous success that, after much research, and by demand, this 
valuable album was compiled with the same dignity and maximum musical enjoy- 
ment as is synonymous with the name of RICHARD L. WEAVER. 

Contents include: SERENADE (Tschaikowsky), TANNHAUSER MARCH (Wag- 
ner), GILBERT AND SULLIVAN POTPOURRI (Sullivan), LOHENGRIN (Over- 
-_ on Airs from the Opera) (Wagner), ESPANA (Valse) (Waldteufel) and 
others. 























Price Each Book .75 — Piano Conductor 1.50 








BAND MUSIC! Ful 











Symph. 

Band Band 

AFRIKANDER Overture by Joseph Ollivadoti en. ecececececeeeeeeees 2.50 4.00 
BAGDAD Overture by Forrest L. Buchtel ..3.50 5.00 
KINDERGARTEN MARCH Fantasy by Edwin Franko Goldman ............ 3.50 5.00 
THE LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS MARCH by Edwin Franko Goldman ..3.00 4.50 
MANDALAY Overture by Forrest L. Buchtel 2.02... ..-.-ceccecnceceeeeeeeeeos 4.00 6.00 
MANNEQUINS’ FESTIVAL Overture by Joseph Olivadoti ... w---.3-50 5.00 
SONGS OF AMERICA March by Edwin Franko Goldman ......... ..2.50 4.00 
SUNBEAM Overture by Joseph Olivadoti ...... eae: 5.00 
ESCAPADA ( A Mexican Elopment) by Sid Phi llips | IS: Sense 3.50 5.00 


Visit The MILLS MUSIC Exhibit at the MENC BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


MILLS MUSIC, 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Los Angeles 14 


Leal INC. 

















Selected 


SONGS FOR MEN 


by F. Melius Christiansen 
and Kurt J. Wycisk 


For male quartets and choruses. 
An unusually fine selection of mu- 
sic, 58 sacred and II secular 
songs. All within the range and 
ability of the average male voice. 
A complete repertoire for men's 


NEW YORK STATE 
_MUSIC CAMP Inc. Siu Yan 


"Cultural Recreation in the Central 
Adirondacks” 
SYMPHONY ORCH. Drama, Art, Music 
CONCERT BAND Theory, Harmony, 
CONCERT CHOIR Conducting, Dance 
RADIO CHOIR Band Arr. Resident 
DANCE BANDS faculty—20 _certi- 
fied teachers. High 
8 weeks $350.00 cco! and College 
6 weeks $300.00 level students. 


voices. ALL-INCLUSIVE PROGRAM. 
75¢ For information and free bulletin 
Send for free catalog — > 
DR. FREDERIC FAY SWIFT, 
Camp Director 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 
DEPT. MEJ, MINNEAPOUS 15, MINNESOTA 


Hartwick College Oneonta, N. Y. 
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Begin the study of note values. Hove 
students work only with quarter notes. 

Explain time signatures. Limit everything 
for a few days to quarter notes. 

Tap out time values of notes as stude its 
watch music on the blackboard. 

Walk in rhythm to quarter notes. 

Introduce the quarter rest. 

Explain that one up and one down beat 
makes a quarter note. Do not change chis 
fundamental idea ior several weeks. 

Have students beat time. Stress awareness 
of up and down beats. 

Introduce the pattern used in conducting 
3/4 and 4/4 time signatures. 

Continue recognition of primary chords and 
recognition of unison, fifth, and octave inter. 
vals. 

Begin exercises in breathing from the dia- 
phragm. Practice “blowing out candles” with 
a continuous steady stream of air. Make a 
contest of it while watching the second hand 
of the clock. Insist on perfect posture. Insist 
on gasping the air in through the mouth. Do 
not mention the mechanics of breathing if 
you can help it. Note which students are 
not diaphragm breathers. Plan to have a 
special class for them later. 


Assignment 8 


Teach note reading from the instruction 
book. Now do it rhythmically; observe all 
marks of expression, etc. 

Recite the notes orally with the class, 

Demonstrate any instrument not yet shown 
to the group, always stressing how to take 
care of it. 

Introduce the sub-dominant chord and 
practice using it in chording at the keyboards, 

Teach the entire class the correct em- 
bouchure for cupped mouthpieces and the 
clarinet mouthpiece. Eighty-five per cent of 
your group will be using these. 

Have those who are interested try buzzing 
a cupped mouthpiece. Let the class criticize 
and tell what each individual is doing wrong. 

Do the same with the clarinet mouthpiece. 
Discuss the reed. 

To avoid embarrassment, have enough 
mouthpieces so that no one is making a noisy 
effort by himself. 

Do not feel you wil! have been wast- 
ing time by teaching both clefs and a 
few simple skills on keyboard instru- 
ments. Learning is much faster when 
students work competitively together. The 
class gets off to a good start every day, 
with everyone working and everyone suc- 
ceeding to some extent. 

The fact that the students know both 
clefs gives you an opportunity to wait 
until you know each student before de- 
ciding which instrument, and consequently 
which clef, each should learn. Associat- 
ing notes with the keyboard helps to 
give the student spatial relationships of 
scale patterns and to understand why 
notes are flatted or sharped. Ear train- 
ing, of course, is possible with any be- 
ginning method, but it is easier to teach 
when the student is not involved with 
note reading, holding an instrument, em- 
bouchure, and time values all at the same 
time. 

Your assignment of instruments can be 
much better now that you have so much 
on the students as to background, inter- 
ests, I. Q., musical ability, and work 
habits. Try the keyboard-harmony-ear 
training approach for beginners this year 
and discover for yourself how musically- 
intelligent your beginners can be. 


BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK marks its thir. 
tieth annual observance this year from April 
29 to May 6. With the theme, “Youth's Re- 
sponsibilities,” the program is designed to 
focus public attention upon youth activities 
and problems and to arouse the community 
to support local organizations and programs 
serving the needs of youth toward character 
building and citizenship. Further information 
may be obtained by writing Boys and Girls 
Week, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago | 
[llinois. 
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J. Leon Ruddick 








of J. Leon Ruddick, Sr., supervisor 

of instrumental music for the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Public Schools for twenty- 
one years, shocked music educators over 
the country. Mr. Ruddick was fifty-five 
years old. 

A native of Ellinwood, Kansas, he at- 
tended the Linsborg (Kansas) Conserva- 
tory of Music for two years and later 
received his bachelor and master of arts 
degrees from the University of California. 
He served on that institution’s staff and 
also as supervisor of instrumental music 
in the Berkeley (California) Public 
Schools. In 1924, he came to Central 
High School in Cleveland and five years 
later was promoted to the position he 
held at the time of his death. He also 
taught a course of music methods at 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
for the last thirteen years and for sev- 
eral summers lectured at Western Re- 
serve and the University of California. 

An MENC member since 1925, Mr. 
Ruddick was a member of the National 
Board of Directors, was President of the 
MENC North Central Division from 
1941-43, and served on various MENC 
committees, including the Committee on 
Budget. He was currently vice-president 
(orchestra) of the National School Band, 
Orchestra and Vocal Association and a 
member of the 1948-50 MENC Commit- 
tee on Constitution Revision. He was 
President of the Musicians Club of Cleve- 
land, conductor of the Cleveland Sesqui- 
centennial Concert Band and _ other 
Cleveland activities, and active in various 
capacities in the Ohio Music Education 
Association and the Music Teachers 
National Association. 

Leon Ruddick has gone—but here at the 
MENC headquarters office, where these 
lines are being written, he is very vividly 
with us. Indeed, we feel his presence at 
nearly every desk. All around us are 
tangible evidences of his contributions to 
the organization and his cheerful response 
0 every call for cooperation or counsel : 
the final copy of the proposed revision 
ot the MENC Constitution initialed 
OK, J. L. R.”; a lengthy and carefully 
done manuscript recently prepared for 
the new NSBOVA manual; various let- 
‘ets, some of them written in longhand, 
teterring to current matters of impor- 
tance in connection with Mr. Ruddick’s 
responsibilities in the MENC and in the 


T HE SUDDEN DEATH February 2, 1950, 


February-March, Nineteen Fifty 














Wind-Ensembles 
(including parts for both original and 
alternate instruments) 
. TELEMANN ~ Concerto for 4 Clarinets 
I TN I aiciiccectcesascisinenaiasiaaceies $1.00 
2. BEETHOVEN Three Equale (1 Trumpet and 3 
TE, seisisssscesnensuincicermecicnonmiiiduibninién ae 
3. MOZART Divertimento No. 5 (2 Clarinets, 3 
Trumpets, 1 Trombone and Timpani) 1.50 
4. MOZART Divertimento No. 5 (2 Clarinets, 3 
Trumpets, 1 Trombone and Timpani) 1.50 
5. SCHUBERT Minuet (2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 2 Horns, 
SD TD cicxccisscnnnncennneitvnaninnians 1.00 
6. BEETHOVEN Minuet and March (2 Clarinets, 2 Horns, 
i, eee 1.00 
7. MOZART Contradance (2 Oboes, 2 Horns, 
2) TID 5 nscctsininiasendscehigiahasteseabiebainienit 1.25 
8. BEETHOVEN First Duo (Clarinet and Bassoon) ............ 1.00 
9. BEETHOVEN Second Duo (Clarinet and Bassoon) ........ 1.00 
10. BEETHOVEN Third Duo (Clarinet and Bassoon) ........ 1.00 
11. MOZART Twelve Duos (for 2 Wind Instruments) 1.25 
12. PLEYEL Three Duos (for 2 Clarinets) ...............- 1.50 
13. GREEN Three Pieces for a Concert (1 Flute, 2 
Clarinets, 2 Trumpets, 1 Trombone, 
Piano, ee sdiednlihienindisiecinanbarienansiin 2.00 
Six Marches (2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 2 
a6 BALE, Com Si eee 1.50 
15. BACH, C.PH. March (3 Trumpets and Timpani) ........ .75 
16. HAYDN Allegro (from Octet) (2 Oboes, 2 Clari- 
nets, 2 Horns, 2 Bassoons) ..................-. 1.75 
17. HANDEL Firework Music, Part I 
(3 Oboes, 2 Bassoons, 3 Trumpets, 3 
ee ee ce 
18. HANDEL Firework Music, Part II 
(2 Oboes, 1 Bassoon, 3 Trumpets, 3 
ee renee 1.75 
19. BACH, J.S. Prelude and Fugue (2 Trumpets, 2 Trom- 
bones) (arr. Eric Simon) ...W............... 1.00 
20. DVORAK March (from Serenade, Op. 44) (2 
Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 3 Horns, 2 Bas- 
soons, Contra Bassoon ad. lib.) 
I, MII ccsinericestesipaicsaniblacaibabedbiniiladia 1.50 
21. GLAZOUNOV jn Modo Religioso, Op. 4 (Trumpet, 
French Horn and 2 Trombones) ........ .75 
22. J.S. BACH Three Minuets (for 4 Clarinets) (arr. 
MOZART SE TEE ~osisesecihianiainbdchcineaebiouatainesintoon 1.00 
SCHUBERT 
23. POLATSCHEK 24 Clarinet Studies for Beginners ............ 1.00 
24. MUELLER Six Easy Duos, Op. 41 (for 2 Clarinets) .75 
25. KROEPSCH Five Duos (for 2 Clarinets) ............-.-... 1.00 
26. BENDER Daily Scale and Chord Exercises (for 
| eens siciiasatetDiseiiadidiaiisciehamasootl 1.50 
Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 
RCA Building Radio City New York, N. Y. 
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NSBOVA. 


Every day—and for many 





days to come—there will be reminders of 
his professional and personal services to 
the organization which he loved so much 
and for which he did so much. His life 
and his relationship with his colleagues 
have been such that his deeds and his 
personality will be a living monument 
always in the annals of music education, 
and in the hearts of his associates. 
Music educators over the United States 
extend their sympathy to Mr. Ruddick’s 
wife, Gail; his son, Leon, Jr., and his 
sister, Lossi M. Ruddick of Berkeley, 
California. —C. V. B. 
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for WOODWIND and BRASS INSTRUMENTS 

FOR FLUTE 
Orchestra Studies—Books 1 & 2 combined. . eeenivewenaed Prill $2.50 
Orchestra Studies from Symphonic Works of Richard Strauss. or eheehe gern ennien 1.00 
cc. ... ko Seon rrr en rrr rere W Schade 2.00 
Studies for Facilitating the Execution of ee DN oan ce ceed D. S. Wood 1.00 
Two Bits—flute with piano —-. behanweseenvsieseekeeeen Henry Cowell 50 
Concerto (G Major)—flute wit piano acept peeRO sO Cese Hs eR SO RAROROONS J. J. Quantz 2.00 
Senate FES. BGS GED HUMES BOE. 0c ccccccccccccccccccsecccosccecss Fe GE -90 
ENS QI ID MN oo noc cck ceddedstuscececcusceeeseses A. Catherine 75 
Allegro from Sonata Pathetique—flute with piano accpt Van Beethoven 1.00 
OF re errr tere F. Kublau, Op. ve Nes. 1-3 3.75 
Sonata (Andante)—2 flutes with piano accpt................... J. Quantz 1.25 
Forty Progressive Ducts—2 flutes..............0 cece cece cece E. ‘Kd, p. 55 

Book I—25 Easy Duets................. etree Ee SP re aE 1.25 

Book II—15 Difficutt Duets................000.-. Pe eee 1.75 
Three Duets—2 flutes............. renee ..F. Kuhlau, Op. 80 1.50 
Three Grand Duets—2 flutes. .. heen , aer ...F, Kublau, Op. 39 2.00 
Concerto for Flute and Harp with piano accpt............W. A. Mozart (K 299) 3.25 
The Three Musketeers—3 flutes and score.......... (ao denensaae Arthur Brooke 50 
Grand Trio—3 flutes............ bendieeude sebeneeduaeadl H. Neumann, Op. 14 1.00 
FOR CLARINET 
24 Grand Virtuoso Studies for Clarinet. ... .R. Stark, Op. 51, Books 1 & 2, ea. 1.50 
Orchestra Studies from the heoneaer Works of Richard’ Strauss 
First Part. awe anys .. $1.50 Third Part (for D, Eb and bass clarinet) 1.50 
Second Part..... : ere 1.50 Three Volumes together PRC CKRTahedone 4.00 
Etudes Melodiques. . Sib aba ndeR Medes eeeretesananes eenteraee H. Klose, Op. 22 1.00 
Twelve Amusing Exercises...... been nme -H. Baermann, Op. 30 1.00 

(Rewind by W. R. Tenney) 
Sek TR. ncceceewsnes ‘ce veNdee hadineAeteent etaeeekiee W. A. Mozart, Op. 70 
oie eeu $2.50 Book Il........ $2.50 Two Volumes together 4.50 
Momemto Giojoso—3 clarinets and piano............cccceessececeees H. S. Savage 7 
FOR BASSOON 
Fifty Studies for Advanced ngs. pseconese ..J. Weissenborn, Op. 8, Vol. 2 1.50 
BE, Ss ck We whore +05n0s 08 been sens sksnwedens cenecstegeheshanetasatn C. Jacobi -60 
CRG BN cc cecvccsqesescessssoscceseseesees ..L. Milde, Op. 26, No. 1 2.00 
CE  cecnccsiadecipasnastseniusre seanaeanesd L. Milde, Op. 26, No. 2 2.00 
Second Concerto—bassoon with PIRES BONE. oc ccccccccccescscscesse A, Mozart 2.00 
Concerto—bassoon with piano accpt....... 0... e cece ence M. VonW eber, Op. 75 2.00 
(Revised by Sol Schoenbach of the Philadcipiua Orchestra) 
Andante and Rondo—bassoon with piano accpt...............0000: L. Milde, Op. 25 1.50 
FOR FRENCH HORN 
Orchestra Studies from the Symphonic Works of Richard Strauss................+05+ 1.50 
CRE SRS FE We Fen oo kiinigce cease ce necees sens csveneas ses Franz Strauss 1.00 
(Revised by Richard Strauss and Hugo Rudel) 
Concerto No. 1—F horn with piano accpt...........0ececececcceseneees J. Haydn 1.75 
Concerto No. 2—F horn with piano accpt. ......cccccccccccccccccccecees J]. Haydn 1.75 
Complete catalogs of music for WOODWIND and BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
Sent on request. 
THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., 
Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 

















m. S. Hammes Ca. 


108 SMassachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 


FLUTES: SILVER ——- GOLD — PLATINUM 
PERFECT SCALE ——- SPLENDID INTONATION 


“slike Tone Siar Round The World” 


Branch: 33 West Fifty-first St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Child Growth 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-ON 





To help the child gain confidence and 
pleasure in using his singing voice is 
one of the most important requisites in 
furthering his musical development. Posi- 
tive attitudes should result from all help 
given. The capacity for singing musically 
and confidently may be _ encouraged 
through the ear of the child, listening to 
the pitch and tone of the group and in- 
dividual, and through acquiring good con- 
trol and posture of the body and im- 
proving coordination. 

At this age, the children should begin 
to supplement vocal performance with 
simple rhythm instruments. The play- 
ing of rhythm instruments can be a 
helpful aid in attentive listening and 
rhythmic responses, and should en- 
courage creative activities in this di- 
rection. For instance, by having the 
rhythm instruments available, the class 
may listen to a composition and decide, 
in group discussion, which instruments 
will be appropriate for that number. They 
may then select those instruments and 
proceed to work out the rhythms which 
they may evaluate as the best response. 

The importance of listening as a basic 
experience in the music program for the 
child cannot be overemphasized. It should 
not be a hit-and-miss affair, but always 
planned to give the children rich, varied, 
and appealing performances which may 
influence their interests and selections for 
years to come. The focus should be on 
the content and meaning of the music, 
not on analytical detail. In some selec- 
tions, the child may be helped by being 
attentive to the elements of mood, form, 
or tone quality; in others, he may notice 
contrasts of loud-soft, fast-slow, or many 
others—but always with the musical ob- 
jectives in mind. 

Creative activities should not be 
limited to composing, although that may 
be developed as the children acquire ade- 
quate musical expressiveness. As the 
child grows in discrimination and taste, 
he experiences creative choices, whether 
in listening, rhythmic responses, or sing- 
ing a song. He may create his own rhyth- 
mic responses or even a dance; he may 
choose the instrumentation appropriate 
for a number; he may grow in choice of 
music he listens to, and he may choose 
the tone quality and dynamics to be used 
in singing songs. The creative activity 
helps the child grow to a richer and more 
meaningful fulfillment of his own desires 
and needs, as well as those of others. 

The second period of music education 
includes children from _ the fourth. 
through sixth-grade level. This period 
may emphasize the development of tech- 
nical insights and controls, but these art 
always taught in a musical context and 
as necessities for expression with a back- 
ground of continuous musical growth 
Instead of looking at and following the 
score, as was done in the earlier peri 
the children study the symbolic repre 
sentation in more detail—to develop the 
feeling for melodic and rhythmic move 
ment, phrasing, and relationship of tones 
Care must be exercised to be sure pupils 
are not overloaded with too much detail 
in score problems, and that the details 
are always presented in immediate musi 
cal settings or applications. When it § 
expedient, rote activities may be used a¢- 
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yantageously. Better command of tone 
quality and pitch should be stressed in 
singing. The introduction of part sing- 
ing involves more precise listening to the 
music and mastery of the score. 

The instrumental work done previously 
furnishes a background for more instru- 
mental experience as a performing media 
in this stage. It should improve the child’s 
hearing, rhythmic response, and reading 
ability in an exploratory level for later 
specialized study. 

With the background of tonal and 
rhythmic experience, the children are ca- 
pable of using this vocabulary in creating 
music of their own. They should now 
find greater scope for creative listening 
and understanding. 

The child continues to listen to music 
for general enjoyment and mood, but 
now may direct his listening to some of 
the constituent parts of the musical pat- 
tern as well. 

Outside the general music program, the 
child by this time finds opportunities to 
use his learnings in other situations—in 
the home, church, small chorus, of radio 
program. 

The third period, which is the junior 
high school level, or seventh through 
ninth grade, should be one of “gathering 
musical momentum.” The background of 
musical experiences and the technical in- 
sights gained earlier stand the pupil in 
good stead for further progress. Review, 
not repetition, may be very valuable, if 
it is creative and is wisely used. The 
techniques and knowledge already ac- 
quired may be applied and expanded with 
new material and through the enjoyment 
and use of music itself. Often the class 
may be divided into groups to do dif- 
ferent things; at other times, it may 
work as a whole on a single production. 
This procedure may allow for participa- 
tion in various musical activities, and give 
opportunities to discover talent and de- 
velop special interests. The song singing 
(including the changing voices), playing 
of instruments, listening, and creative 
activities should be continued and ampli- 
fied to demonstrate their social and cul- 
tural influence. At this age, there can be 
activities branching out from the general 
music program, such as the small en- 
sembles, choruses, junior orchestras, and 
bands. 


The fourth period, from the tenth 
grade on, is devoted to more independent 
musical experiences. The desire and 
ability to look for and continue musical 
activities independently should be en- 
couraged, but various musical opportuni- 
ties should continue to be provided at 
this stage. Specialized musical activities 
such as orchestras, glee clubs, choruses, 
or bands, are too often the principal or 
only way a student may participate in a 
secondary music program. A _ general 
music class may give the mass of the 
student body a chance to enjoy and de- 
velop musical interests. It may be or- 
ganized as a large chorus class with the 
greater proportion of the time devoted to 
singing (as a possible group for produc- 
ing an operetta, festival, or program, or 
in small groups for varied types of social 
singing) ; in such a setup, the remainder 
of the time could be spent in apprecia- 
tion, study, creative activities of various 
kinds, and other diversified musical ac- 
tivities (such as simulated radio pro- 
grams, choir programs, community sings, 
attendance at concerts, small instrumental 
ensembles ) 


“Growing Up With Music” begins in 
early childhood and continues throughout 
life. A developmental music program 
Provides an opportunity for the individ- 
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This new electronic aid to band- 
masters will save your time and 
help you do a better job. Lektro- 
Tuner sings out an accurate and 
continuous A or Bb, in a choice of 
either oboe or flute tones. Easy to 
carry ... smaller than most port- 
able radios. Metal case has con- 
venient black leather carrying 
strap. Lektro-Tuner operates on 
110-120 volt, 60 cycle, AC or DC 


electric power. 


— ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 
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ual to utilize his capabilities to the best 
of his ability at each stage of growth. 

The stimulation and growth from this 
type of program should lead the individ- 
ual to seek further musical development 
in adult life—because he now has the 
security and the desire to participate in 
varied community activities. 
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with A-440, as desired, 
between A-435 and A-445. 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


@ 5. Volume from whisper 
fo great intensity. 


See this amazing new de- 
vice at your Conn dealer 
now, or write for free 
booklet today. Address 
inquiries to dept. 301. 






Designed especially for school 
use—a sensationally priced new 
student model cello! Sturdy, serv- 
iceable. Laminated hardwood body, 
fully arched; hard maple neck, 
with ebonized fingerboard 
and trim. Laminated 
construction guarantees 
against warps and cracks. 
It’s a real buy— 
it’s Kay made! 
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Available in 
full, three- 
quarter, and 
Junior size 





KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., CHICAGO 12 
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LINTON 
BASSOON 


Standard full Heckel 
System with Piano Key 
Mechanism. Body of spe- 
cially selected hard maple 
in hand rubbed cherry 
mahogany finish. Features 
roller keys for both 
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> Ask your music dealer to show you 
— 

ae, this most unusual Guarantee 


right and left little finger. 
WHinTON MFG. Co., INC. 
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=AMERICAN FOLK SONGS= 


In New, Practical, and Highly Imaginative Versions. 


Arranged by Charles F. Bryan 
For Mixed Voices 





Charlottown (No. 8136) _— ae 
The Promised Land . (No. 8134) 0000... .15 
| Have a Mother in the Heavens (No. 8135) 0000. 16 
Who's Goin’ Stay With Me Tonight? - (No. 8276) ............ 16 
See Me Cross the Water ... Fen Cap ........... .20 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 119 West 40th St., NEW YORK 18 N.Y. 














SYMBOL RHYTHM BAND 
SCORES 


BAND-ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


SPECIALS 


Music Sent Anywhere 
Goble Music Mart 


134 E. Washington 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


One score used for the classroom. 
An Important Event—Schumann 75c 
Nutcracker Suite March $1.00 
Soldiers March—Schumann 60c 








1509 South Thirteenth Street, Birmingham, Alabama 


Lists sent 
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An Organ for 
Our School 


ELTON C. SCHWINGER 





| HAVE OBSERVED, from my experience 
as an administrator, that of the 
many tasks assigned to me in my posi- 
tion there looms one whose purpose 
assumes primary importance. This is 
the task of constantly evaluating not 
only the content of the curriculum but 
also the extra-curricular activities and 
the large number of other factors 
which are vitally necessary for the 
fulfillment of a rich educational pro- 
gram. 

It was with this part of my job in 
mind that I first saw the need and 
desirability of having an organ in La 
Salle High School (Niagara Falls, 
New York). While toying with the 
idea and considering the difficulty of 
procuring an organ, the fates seemed 
to smile upon me. I was called upon 
to attend a meeting of a group of citi- 
zens who met to dispose of the rem- 
nants of a war fund totaling approxi- 
mately $500. At that meeting, the 
organ idea crystalized into reality; act- 
ing upen my suggestion, the citizens 
turned the money over to LaSalle 
High School to be used in procuring 
an organ. Thus, the first step was 
accomplished. 

Then it was necessary to gather to- 
gether a committee of influential and 
interested citizens and to present to 
them the organ project and request 
their assistance. This was done. The 
project received unanimous and whole- 
hearted support, and the machinery 
was finally set in motion. Through 
seriés of activities sponsored by this 
committee, contributions by individual 
groups, and a crowning final contribu- 
tion of $500 from one of our local busi- 
nessmen, the organ became a reality. 

Now the question arose—What kind 
of an organ shall we have? Not being 
an authority in the realm of music, | 
suggested to the committee that a 
committee of organists be selected to 
canvass the field and recommend a 
type of organ. I was empowered to 
select this committee. They worked 
hard and diligently and finally sug- 
gested a specific organ to be purchased 
for our school. 

The organ was duly bought and, 
within one year after the birth of the 
idea—on May 20, 1947—our Memorial 
Organ was dedicated in honored mem- 
ory of those who served so valiantly 
in the armed forces of our country im 
World Wars I and II. We _ were 
privileged to have on that occasion the 
Mayor and Council of Niagara Falls, 
the Superintendent of Schools, and the 
members of the Board of Education. 


Upon the installation of the organ, 
psychological effects were immediately 
noticeable—not only upon our student 
body, but in the entire community 

In addition to lending dignity and 
beauty to our school auditorium, the 
organ has become a distinct asset i 
the production of school activities. As 


one might imagine, we have found it 
Mr. Schwinger is principal of th: LaSalle 
High School, Niagara Falls, New York. 
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to »e most valuable in the field of 
music, both vocally and instrumentally. 

In our vocal department, we have 
used the organ chiefly as a means of 
accompaniment—largely because, al- 
though we have a splendid orchestra 
and band, there are times when their 
interpretations cannot provide the type 
of accompaniment which enhances the 
vocal efforts of our students. Since 
we can now choose those vocal num- 
bers written for organ accompaniment, 
our musical repertoire has been greatly 
enlarged. In the instrumental groups, 
the organ has been employed both as 
an instrument of accompaniment and 
as a means of teaching the qualities of 
true tone. 

Of course our organ has been used 
extensively in many special programs 
for times such as Armistice Day, 
Thankgiving, Easter, etc. It seemed 
to provide the necessary musical back- 
ground to bring added depth and 
meaning to programs of this type. 

+ 

I was also very much surprised that, 
immediately after the installation, we 
received a large number of requests 
for practice periods on the organ. We 
were happy indeed to grant these re- 
quests—the only stipulation being that 
the pupil must be taking organ lessons. 
As a result, a number of students who 
previously had no idea of taking les- 
sons—primarily because of no organ at 
home or at school on which to prac- 
tice—are studying the organ. Indeed, 
the ordinary home could never afford 
such an instrument! Thus, I feel with 
yet more certainty that our school is 
contributing more fully to the love of 
music and the cultural depth of our 
entire community. 

We also have used this instrument— 
and we are using it again this year— 
during our lunch-hour period when, 
after students leave the cafeteria, they 
move to the auditorium and wait for 
the beginning of their next class. We 
have found organ music during this 
period to be a valuable addition to the 
day’s activities. 

Last, but not least in the evaluation 
of our organ, I have always felt that, 
through this project, a real community 
pride has been developed. The resi- 
dents of this community speak of the 
instrument as “our organ” and openly 
demonstrate their pride by bringing 
their friends into the auditorium to see 
the organ and, upon occasion, to listen 
to it. Our organ has added beyond 
expression to the curriculum and ideals 
of LaSalle High School. 





From Readers 





Twenty-year Member 


OR OVER twenty years I have been a 

member of the Music Educators Na- 

tional Conference, and it gives me a 
great deal of pleasure to send along my 
annual dues. In that time I have at- 
tended many district and national con- 
ferences and have been able to see the 
grand advances made in bringing music 
to the boys and girls of America, thanks 
to your central office and planning 
agency. 

I believe some of my friends back East 
might be interested to know my where- 
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YOUR ORDER 

receives our most 
meticulous attention, 

to its last detail. 

Write for your free 1950 
catalog “Uniforms by 
Ostwald.” America’s 
foremost designer and 
manufacturer of Band and 


Drum Corps uniforms. 








“UNIFORMS BY 


lylwvulid 
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OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND 1, N. Y. 





abouts. I am employed by Central Kit- 
sop School District at Silverdale, Wash- 
ington, close to Seattle. 1 am head of 
the music department, working in both 
choral and instrumental fields. The posi- 
tion was formerly filled by Ralph E. 
Gift. —Wiiiam D. SIMPSON 


Piano Tuning 


N A RECENT ISSUE Of your magazine,* 

I noticed an inquiry from the chairman 

of the Fine Arts Division of a Mid- 
west State Teachers College concerning 
plans for offering a course in piano tun- 
ing and repairs. 

We offer such a course here at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, which 
the bulletin calls “Laboratory Work in 
Care and Repair of the Piano and Prin- 
ciples of Piano Tuning.” The course is 
designed to give music students an un- 
derstanding and working knowledge of 





*April 1949, pp, 54-55. 











TAPE THE 
EDGES OF 
YOUR 
MUSIC 





og 


Just slip the back or edge of your music 
into the machine, turn the handle and you 
have a tough, wrinkle-proof edge or back 
that will mot tear. Places a permanent back 
and edge on choral, band, orchestra music, 
conductors’ scores, etc. 


3%" tape (3 rolls per can) ....$1.44 per roll 
¥,” tape (2 rolls per can) .... 1.64 per roll 
“Scotch’’ Music Edger ...................--.««-$14.75 


Order by mail. 
Wenger Music Equipment Company, — 


Owatonna, Minn. 
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New CHORAL SETTINGS New 





By 
HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


(Based on Biblical Texts) 
MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 


- FANFARE FOR EASTER (Easter) 0....:cccccccsssccsssssssnssssessesesee 020 

_. THE BEATITUDES (General) ..... _ —— 
.. THE PRINCE OF PEACE (Christmas) ' , » om 
.. THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM (General) ....... — 
.. ONE HUNDRETH PSALM (Thanksgiving or General) a 
. LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED (General) piesa: ae 


(Request sample copies) 





TWO NEW OVERTURES FOR BAND! 








Full Sym. 
.. FESTIVAL OVERTURE (C) T. F. Darcy, Jr. 450 6.50 
. ROMANTIC OVERTURE (C) ............ . Erik Leidzén 5.00 7.50 
New!! For Your Next Festival Program New! ! 
9 
“JOHNNY STRANGER 
A Musical Legend (As American as Uncle Sam) 
FOR UNISON AND/OR MIXED VOICES 
Story and Lyrics Music by 
PAUL TRIPP GEORGE KLEINSINGER 
Arranged b 
ROSE MARIE GRENTZER 
For School (grades through college), Church and Community groups. 
JOHNNY STRANGER may be rformed as a straight CANTATA 
: or as a PAGEANT — with simple or elaborate staging. 
Characters Songs 
Narrator 1. My Name is Johnny 6. Timber Tall 
Johnny Stranger (Baritone) Stranger } 7. Coal is Sure a 
Big Feller (Solo voice or 2. The Locomotive Ride Wonderful Thing 
group of heavy voices) 3. Ki-Yi Ki-Doodle 8. Steel Mills 
Voices 4. Sneezing Song 9. Immigrant Uncle 
Chorus 5. Planting Time Sam 


(Narrator—Orchestra version recorded on Victor Album) 
(Orchestral Score and Parts on rental only) 


Write for your on approval copy today! 


Price: . $1.25 





for Young Orchestras 





LARGHETTO— From Concerto Grosso Opus 6 No. 12 
By George F. Handel 
Orchestrated by Ernest E. Harris 


Basic Set 2.00 
. Full Set 3.00 
. Full Score 1.25 





BOURNE, Inc. 





New York 19, N. Y. 


799 Seventh Ave. 








the problems in scientific tuning as ap- 
plied to the piano, and to establish criteria 
tor repair, action, tone regulation, and 
selection of pianos. Two points are of- 
fered for a semester’s work. 

This course is only introductory and 
in no way will qualify a student to con- 
sider himself a professional tuner, as of 
course many years of experience and 
factory training are necessary to produce 
a professional tuner. I am much in- 
terested in the training of future tuners 
and, at a recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Piano Techicians, was 
made chairman of a committee to develop 
criteria for such training. 

—Percy W. Gatz, lecturer and technical 

assistant in music and music education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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AFM Cooperation 


ost symphony orchestras have to 
M seek extra funds to maintain their 
organizations, beyond the income 
from endowments and the sale of seats. 
I was surprised and pleased the other 
day to find that the Local No. 4, Cleve- 
land Federation of Musicians of the 
American Federation of Musicians, had 
—— a check for $2,500 to the Cleve- 
land Orchestra and earmarked their gift 
for the Children’s Concerts, stating their 
contribution was “in recognition of the 
orchestra’s fine educational program— 
particularly the Children’s Concerts— 
which have set a program for the world.” 
Lee Repp and Don Duprey, president 
and secretary-treasurer of the organiza- 
tion, have been most cooperative in regard 


music 


program in the 
schools, and provide an outstanding ex- 
ample of the cooperation possible under 


to the entire 


a clearly understood code of ethics in 
which the schools and the Union are 
thoughtful of each other’s needs. 

—Russ—eL_L V. MorGAn, director of 
music, Cleveland Public Schools. 


America 


N RESPONSE to a letter from L. P. B* 

I have done considerable research, both 

because of your interest and because 
William Tuckman and I have been work. 
ing on a k concerning the develop- 
ment of music in America. We find that 
Samuel F. Smith wrote at least eleven 
stanzas for “America.” The two relating 
to schools are: 


Our glorious Land today, 
’Neath Education’s sway, 
Soars upward still. 

Its halls of learning fair 
Whose bounties all may share, 
Behold them everywhere 

On vale and hill! 


Thy safeguard, Liberty, 

The school shall ever be, 

Our Nation’s pride! 

No tyrant hand shall smite 
While with encircling might 

All here are taught the. Right 
With Truth allied. 


You will be interested to know that 
Bartlett in his book of “Familiar Quota- 
tions” has selected as most representative 
of Samuel F. Smith’s poetical writings 
the first and last of the usually-sung 
stanzas, and also the first of the two 
school stanzas quoted above. 

—Perter W. Dykema, Professor 
Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 





*L. P. B. wrote: ‘In the song ‘America 
there were originally two or three stanzas not 
included in the usual publication. Two of these 
stanzas have to do with schools. Can you tell 
me where I can find a copy of these?” 


Doctor of Music Degree 


READ with much interest the item listing 
the colleges and universities giving 
advanced degrees* in music. A source 

that contains much additional information 
on this matter is a_book called “American 
Universities and Colleges,” 1948 edition, 
edited by A. J. Brumbaugh and_published 
by the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. The price is $80. 

Some of the schools listed therein 
which you did not include are: 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Western Reserve University, 1 Ohio 
Claremont College, Claremont, 
University of North Cangiing. Chapel Hill 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
saevepeny of Washington, Seattle 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

—J. Tatian Roacu, Educational Di- 
rector, Music Publishers Holding Cor- 
poration, New York City. 


[The Music Education Research Coun- 
cil is now completing a survey of all 
collegiate institutions in the United 
States and will soon release a list ot 
those institutions offering a program 0! 
studies leading to a doctorate. In passing, 
it should be noted that the doctor ot 
music degree is not usually considered an 
earned degree in the United States but is 
given honoris causa. | 


*Doctor of Music 
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Song Records for Basic Music 
LESTER S. 


BUCHER 





music education seems to indicate that 
elementary school music will increas- 
ingly be taught by classroom teachers, 
with probably only periodic or occasional 
assistance from a music supervisor, con- 
sulting teacher, or other music resource 
person. Many teachers feel inadequate 
to teach music because of lack of back- 
ground and have confined their classroom 
music to the singing, which is frequently 
inaccurate, of a few familiar songs. For 
this reason, and also because of the value 
of records as a practical classroom tool, 
there has been a growing need for more 
recorded song materials to accompany ele- 
mentary classroom music texts. Song 
records open up whole new vistas in 
music teaching through a quantity and 
range of song materials which are usable 
in many ways and for many purposes. 
Every child in every classroom can be 
helped to sing—some artistically, all in a 
way satisfying to them. Teachers, even 
though they may sing quite acceptably, 
are recognizing the worth of song records 
in the classroom; those who have had 
little music training and experience are 
finding records useful also in building 
their own musicianship, through the 


Tm emerging pattern of practices in 


chance to hear an exact and artistic per- 
formance of songs while observing the 
notation. Comparatively few teachers can 
superior examples of tone, 
interpretation of 


provide as 


diction, and mood as 
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£-BAND ME 
= MELODY INST 


JONETTE 
FLUTEPHONE 
SONG FLUTE 

etc. 


The lm 


By 
ELVIN L. FREEMAN 


An easy approach to melody instruments 
for the pre-band student. Contains complete 
instruction with the use of many popular- 
standard compositions for solo exercises. 
The appeal of these melodies, widely known 
through radio, will provoke greater interest. 


Includes: Peggy O'Neil, Singin’ In The Rain, 
Anchors Aweigh, I'm Sitting On Top Of The 
World, All | Do Is Dream Of You, Santa 
Claus Is Comin’ To Town and many others. 


price 75¢ 
Send for FREE Specimen Copy 
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can be found on good records, or as 
suitable and well-played accompaniments. 

Song records are used in a variety of 
ways. A “direct” use consists of allow- 
ing children to hear songs directly from 
the phonograph, thus using a substitute 
for the teacher’s voice. By this means, 
the teacher’s task of learning new songs 
to present to the class is greatly dimin- 
ished. It is emphasized, however, that 
teachers should be familiar with songs 
before playing them for the class, and 
have in mind specific points for listening. 

Another ue is “indirect,” and relates 
in a larger way to teacher planning. Here 
teachers use records as aids in prepara- 
tion, but use their own voices in the actual 
teaching. Song records thus used reduce 
time of teacher preparation and insure 
greater accuracy in singing, while at the 
same time giving teachers experience in 
reading music notation and interpreting 
it. 

A third use exists in making these 
records available to children, with a 
phonograph, at times when they may not 
be otherwise occupied. In classrooms 
where this is a practice, children may 
often be seen playing these records, fol- 
lowing the song from books, and singing 
along. Recess periods, study intervals 
when other work is finished, and other 
free times give opportunities for this use. 
Song records which include a broad range 
of materials and which are usable by 
elementary school teachers can practically 
insure at least a minimum music pro- 
gram in every classroom. 

The new series* here reviewed rep- 
resents the first achievement of recordeil 
song materials for a complete basal music 
series, and provides new opportunities in 
music for many teachers and children. 
Each song book, Two through Six, is 
accompanied by an album of Decca Viny- 
lite records containing from fifty-one to 
sixty-six songs of all types, including 
song stories, songs of seasons and special 
days, singing games, songs of other lands 
and peoples, and many more. Every song 
is a new and fresh experience, and dem- 
onstrates standards of singing which chil- 
dren, individually and groupwise, can 
emulate. The scope of the records is 
progressively widened, however, beyond 
just song singing. Ways of building 
rhythmic understanding through bodily 
response are effectively presented, as are 
“tonal pattern” procedures for developing 
power in note reading by relating musical 
tones and notation. The organization of 
the records will be useful and helpful to 
teachers: teaching suggestions and list- 
ings of songs with page numbers are in- 
cluded in each album, and the selections 
are effectively grouped around basic 
themes and areas of interest, around 
topics which are meaningful and close to 
the over-all school program. 


*Song Records for the American Singer Series. 
New York: American Book Co. Record albums: 
Album 2: 4 ten-inch records containing 55 songs, 
for Book 2. $6.33. Album 3: 4 ten-inch 
records containing 51 songs, for Book 3. $6.33. 
Album 4: 5 ten-inch records containing 60 
songs, for Book 4. $7.77. Album 5: 5 ten-inch 
records containing 61 songs, for Book 5. $7.77. 
Album 6: 6 ten-inch records containing 66 songs, 
for Book 6. $9.16. 
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Appropriate 


CHORAL 
MUSIC 


for commencement 


FULLNESS OF EARTH, 
Moore (S. A. B.) ........ 12 


THEN SING, C. Thomas 
(A Cappella) .....c00s..- 16 


FATHER OF US ALL, 
C. Thomas (A Cappella) . .18 


CHALLENGE, M. F. Todd 
(A Cappella) ...6..cseces .22 


‘TE DEUM,. C. E. Fouser 


(Mixed) 


PRAISE MY SOUL, THE 
KING OF HEAVEN, 


| eer 12 
GOD OUR HELP IN AGES 
PAST, Pike (Mixed) ...... mY 
ALLELUJAH, Nyvall 

Eo haiexetectvenuvs 15 
LET THE EARTH BE GLAD, 
Jessop (Mixed) .......... 12 
BE OF THE SAME MIND 
ONE TOWARD ANOTHER, 

K. Daniel (Mixed. Bar. 
Rr Pere rey mer .20 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


The WILLIS MUSIC Co. 


124 East Fourth Street 


Cincinnati 1, Ohio 














FOR SPRING 
AND EVERY SEASON 
it’s SMITH — YODER — BACHMAN 
BAND METHODS 


(The BLUE Book) 


YB 
Y B INTERMEDIATE (The RED Book) 
Y B BAND AND ORCHESTRA TECHNIC (The GOLD Book) 


Parts each 75c Cond. Score $1.00 
TRY THEM ALL! 


ELEMENTARY 


naw 





VOCAL TECHNIC 
(A Fundamental Course in Voice and Sight Singing) 
by PETER TKACH 


The amazing improvement in many choral groups is a direct 
result of the use of VOCAL TECHNIC. 
work and sight singing it tops the field. 
Teachers’ Manual (with Pa. Acc.) $1.00 


For both class voice 


Student Book .50 








— order today — 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. — Publisher 
223 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 








*® Distinctive models 
* Beautiful materials 
* Reasonable prices 
* Attractive colors 


Positive control . 
more ease in playing 
for beginners. 
Recommended and used 
by many top artists. A 
welcome aid to all 
Bassonists. Design 
ossures complete 
freedom of hand 
movement. 


LINTON MFG. CO., INC. 
INDIANA 


Choose from Collegiate’s large selec- 
tion of fine materials. For illustra- 
tions, samples of material and infor- 
mation. wae today for Catalogue C- 

special panies, choir robes, 
Sate 4 talogue J-10 








COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN CO. 


Champaign, Itlinois — 6, Iinois 
1000 W. Market St. 117 Wacker Dr 


366 Fifth Avenue, New Ll 1, N. Y. 
a J 


2 Se 




























CHORAL and GLEE CLUB GOWNS 
$5.00 up 

Music Rooms and Equipment Free Catalogue Mailed 

112 pages, 81 floor plans, charts, reproduc- LOUIS J. LINDNER 


gone of photographs. $1.50 postpaid. MENC 
64 E. Jackson, Chicago 4,m % — 153-ME W. 33 St., 








New York, N. Y. 
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Teachers and children will enjoy the 
pleasing and varied styles in which scags 
are presented, and the interesting and 
colorful accompaniments which are se- 
cured through a constantly changing in- 


strumentation. Both men’s and women’s 
voices are used, and a distinct innova ‘ion 
in song records is in the use of children’s 
voices. Many of the difficulties which 
attend this have been overcome, and the 
result adds considerably to the value of 
the records. 

From the standpoint of singing tech- 
niques, too, these records are well adapted 
to classroom use. The vocal tone achieved 
by recording artists is clear, free, and 
faithful to the mood of each song, and 
enunciation, in almost all songs, can he 
easily understood without reference to 
song books. The records give a total 
song picture which illustrates balance of 
parts, mood, tempo and dynamics, and 
most of the other points which are part 
of a music program, in a way which will 
enable children to more quickly and easily 
grasp real musical meaning. It is ex- 
pected that the American Singer Records 
will bring a fuller vision of the place and 
of the use of song records and will in- 
crease appreciably the possibilities of a 
broader program of music in most ele- 
mentary school classrooms. 





Report of Tour 





EADERS will be interested in the “Re- 

port of Studies and Observations” 

submitted to UNESCO by Henri 
Geraedts, professor and director of the 
Department of Music Education of the 
Hague Royal Conservatory of Holland. 
Mr. Geraedts traveled from February to 
July 1949 through the United States (five 
months) and Great Britain (one month), 
as a: UNESCO fellow. 

From the point of view of a foreign 
music educator looking at the United 
States, the report is most interesting; an 
idea of its coverage can be gained from 
a list of the section headings: A General 
View; The Training of the Music 
Teacher; The Practical Work in Music 
Teaching ; Contacts; Books; Administra- 
tion of the Fellowship ; Concerning the 
Principles of UNESCO; List of Insti- 
tutions Visited in the United States, and 
Short Visit to the United Kingdom. 

Excerpts: “In view of my _ specific 
position, viz. as leader of the department 
of music education at the Royal Con- 
servatory I was especially interested 
in: (a) the training of music teachers 
for schools, and, in the first place, the 
training courses for music teachers at 
secondary schools; (b) the practical work 
in music teaching in all phases at ele- 
mentary schools, junior and senior high 
schools. 

“Before formulating my ideas about 
musical education in America and sun- 
ming up the experiences and impressions 
of my tour, I should like to stress one 
very important factor. A factor which 





MENC members will remember that Mr. 
Geraedts, Frank Callaway, and Ivar Benum 
were among the foreign visitors attending 
Division conventions last spring, A letter from 
Mr. Benum appeared in the January 
JOURNAL. Persons wishing copies of Mr. 
Geraedts’ report may secure them by sending 
self-addressed envelopes with nine cents post 
age to the Music Educators National Com 
ference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 
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especially my countrymen should realize 
very closely, namely, that in the U.S. 
music ts @ part of the whole educational 
system... Naturally, it will be clear that 
this idea is closely connected with the 
way of life and thinking of a people, 
with the development and evolution which 
take place, and, in relation to the problem 
of education, it is a result of the human 
values the at have been discovered in music 
education.’ 

In his section on Contacts, Mr. Ger- 
aedts says, in part: “The assistance and 
cooperation experienced during the period 
of my Fellowship tend to make me very 
grateful. Moreover, I enjoyed a wonder- 
ful hospitality. Many and important con- 
tacts were made . . . A happy hand ar- 
ranged my travelling route, a careful 
hand saw to the realization of the plan. 
To these happy circumstances I owe it, 
that, besides visiting so mz iny institutes 
and schools, I could also attend three 
important conferences, namely: (a) the 
Eastern Music Educators Conference... 
(b) the Southwestern Music Educators 
Conference . . . and (c) the Second 
National Conference—United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. 

“The first conference of MENC took 
place when I was only at the beginning of 
my exploring expedition. Consequently, 
this conference has not only exerted great 
influence on the further development and 
composition of my travelling route, but 
it became at the same time a center, a 
focus around which many possibilities 
a But my greatest satisfaction 
is to have received an insight in the work 
and endeavors of this tremendous or- 
ganization. The programs and activities 
of the MENC are of the greatest impor- 
tance for the advancement of music edu- 
cation, and I believe we have to look 
upon it as the represent ative and cham- 
pion of progressive thought and practice 
in music education in the United States. 
The last few years international relations 
have been a part of the activities of the 
MENC pursuing two objectives: (a) 
the promotion of international good will 
and understanding in the field of music 
education, and (b) the utilization of the 
international contacts in the field of music 
education for the advancement of peace 
and understanding throughout the world. 

“It is especially in connection with these 
international and intercultural relations 
that I hope the contact with MENC may 
be established and a profitable collabora- 
tion developed between the MENC and 
institutions and persons in my country. 
I should consider it an honor to modestly 
contribute to this collaboration . . .” 

Regarding UNESCO, Mr. Geraedts, in 
stressing the importance of exchange of 
teachers through UNESCO, wrote in 
part: “Of course this should be ar- 
ranged on a basis of reciprocity, but es- 
pecially by establishing contacts between 
experts from the United States and the 
age-old music culture of the European 
countries. In conversations with musi- 
cians and music teachers, I learned that 
nearly nothing is known about Dutch 
composers and their work . Nor was 
there any notion about the excellent pro- 
fessional musical training at our con- 
servaiories and music schools. People 
had no idea about the lines along which 
musical life is developing in our country. 
nly a few specimens of the Dutch folk- 
songs are known, and of these not even 
the best and most valuable . . . How 
valuable would it be to send music teach- 
ers, supervisors in music education and 
young musicians also—to European coun- 


tries! | L would mean aid and assist- 
ance for us, broadening of their outlook 
tor them ! ! 
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Elementary Music Supervisors 
ACCOMPANIMENT — RHYTHM — PITCH 
all in the AUTOHARP 


. (Trade Mark Reg.).. 


| the fourth grade on the Autoharp can be used by the children 
themselves to play an accompaniment to their singing. It teaches rhythm 
and maintains pitch. Easy to play, it creates interest and provides 
participation for poor singers, thus promoting better team work by 
class cooperation. 


Portable (weighing only 4 lbs.) the Auto- 
harp can be used where a piano is not prac- 
tical or not available. The method of playing 
allows the teacher to face intimate groups 
and watch their reactions and discipline. 
‘Lhese intimate groups make for closer and 
friendly teacher-pupil relations. 











The soft, harmonious tones of 
the Autoharp have a quieting effect 
on the class, and when used with 
other instruments provide a re- 
straining influence to make the en- 
tire ensemble softer and more 
melodious. The Autoharp brings 
out the full harmony of chords and 
teaches chord relationship and pro- 
gression. 


The 12 chords produce 8 chords 
related to the Key of C, 8 chords 
related to the Key of F, 6 chords 
related to the Key of G and the 3 
principal chords in the Keys of A 
minor and D minor. 


There is no special training re- 
quired to use or teach the Auto- 
harp. Instructions supplied with 
it show chords in the Keys of C, G 
and F with necessary transposition 
data. 


See it at your music dealer or write direct to: 


OSCAR SCHMIDT — INTERNATIONAL INC. 
87 Ferry Street Jersey City 7, N. J. 











UNDER THE GLORIOUS FLAG OF U.S.A. 
March Song by FRANK M., RIZZUTO 
For the following instruments: B-flat Clarinet, B-flat Trumpet, B-flat Tenor 


Saxophone, E-flat Alto Saxophone, Violin or Voice, and Trombone in treble 
clef with PPANO ACCOMPANIMENT $1.50 


The same for Piano Accordion, Lyrics, Guitar, and Special Bellows control $1.00 
JUNE ROSES ARE LOOKING LIKE YOU 





Fox Trot 

For the Piano Accordion, Lyrics, and Special Bellows control ........................$1.00 
GALLANTRY WALTZ 

For the Accordion, and Special Bellows control and Guitar ......$_.40 
For the Pianoforte and Guitar SE eee 





All of them are a new edition 
published by 


FRANK M. RIZZUTO & SON CO. 
Monessen, Pennsylvania 
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The Faculty Sponsor 


HEN THE STUDENT MEMBERSHIP and 

activities program for the Confer- 

ence was first proposed, the only 
workers thought of were committee mem- 
bers working at the state, division, and 
national levels. While it was recognized 
that each institution would need a faculty 
sponsor, not too much was said about the 
importance of the work of these teachers. 
The results of the first three years of 
formal activity for the student program 
have shown the tremendous responsibility 
and influence which belongs to the faculty 
sponsor. Looking at it from the outside 
in, One can see that the faculty sponsor 
is the person through whom the students 
can be reached. Without the active co- 
operation and support of the faculty 
sponsor, no Conference program or mes- 
sage could reach the students. 

Looking at the matter from the inside 
out, one can see that from the point of 
view of the student, much that he knows 
about the Conference and its activities 
comes through the faculty sponsor. It 
becomes the faculty sponsor’s responsi- 
bility to interpret clearly the purpose and 
significance of the Conference itself and 
of its many varied activities. The fac- 
ulty sponsor’s responsibilities do not end 
at this point, for it becomes his responsi- 
bility to reconcile the suggested activities 
of MENC Membership Activities with 
the rules and regulations of the institu- 
tion of which he is a faculty member. 


ae 





Many activities having to do with Con- 
ference activities away from the campus 
must have special arrangements, and per- 
mission must be secured for absence from 
classes. It is the faculty sponsor’s re- 
sponsibility to obtain the names of stu- 
dents who wish to become members, and, 
very frequently, to act as treasurer and 
bookkeeper in connection with the collec- 
tion of membership fees. All of these 
responsibilities, together with much cor- 
respondence, make the work of the fac- 
ulty sponsor a very arduous one. 

Many active student groups have at- 
tempted to lighten the load of the faculty 
sponsor by assuming the initiative in 
planning and carrying out their own ac- 
tivities, and this is as it should be. Such 
activity on the part of students does more 
than relieve the faculty sponsor—for in a 
sense these activities have great personal, 
professional, and educational value to the 
students so engaged. 


Ohio Chapters 


T THE state meeting of the student 
A membership groups held in Colum- 

bus, Ohio, during the Ohio Music 
Education Association Convention, the 
student membership chapters constitution 
was changed to a set of by-laws. In 
twelve sections, the by-laws cover pur- 
pose, officers, duties of officers, election 
of officers, membership, board of control, 
amendments, and meetings. 





Student Misses from Mississippi 
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Mississippi Report 


N October 1949 at the Mississippi State 

College for Women, Columbus, Stu- 

dent MENC Chapter 255 was formed 
under the sponsorship of Juliaette Jones, 
director of music education. Of the 
chapter, Miss Jones writes: “The picture* 
gives a small idea of the pleasure nine 
young ladies from the deep South are 
finding in being associated with the 
MENC and their state organization, the 
Mississippi Music Educators Association. 
They find wonderful reading in the 
Jovames. and are greatly inspired by the 
articles written by veterans of the teach- 
ing field. At present, the chapter mem- 
bers and their sponsor have finished 
making plans to attend the MMEA meet- 
ing in Jackson in March, and they hope to 
be able to attend the MENC Convention 
in St. Louis. In our chapter at MSCW 
(Mississippi's Sweetest Collection of 
Women), the Junior Class has been the 
first class to join; the Juniors then con- 
tinue their membership through the Sen- 
ior year and, after graduation, will be- 
come full-fledged members of both the 
MENC and the MMEA. Two members 
will graduate this June, but there will be 
new ones to join next year—so our mem- 
bership will almost be doubled in 1950- 
51. We are 100 per cent in membership 
this year.” 

*Girls in the picture are: standing, Mary 
Ann Ponder, Betty Sue Gates, Josephine 
Sheedy, and Dora Williams; seated on floor, 
Mary Craft, Jane Alexander, Otheal Bates, 
Edna Earle avis, and Mary Claire Sugg 
Miss Jones is at the piano. 


Student Alertness 


HE FACT that students of music 

education are alert to what is go- 

ing on in the field and have the 
ability to formulate definite opinions on 
current musical activities and events 1s 
proved time and again by reports re 
ceived from over the country. Chances 
for students to report their findings to 
other interested persons—and to receive, 
in return, the opinions and findings o 
other students—are furnished in abs 
dance by MENC student chapters. With 
faculty guidance in the informal atmos- 
phere of a student chapter, eager stu- 
dents can air their orinions and exnress 
their ambitions—and have these “pointed 
in the right direction” by an under- 
standing sponsor. 

An example of student alertness and 
eagerness to “drink up” all possible from 
a situation is a report recently received 
from Marvin H. Cornwall, a member of 
Student Chapter 250, North Central Col- 
lege, Naperville, Illinois, and a student 
band director at East Aurora, Illinois. 
After describing in a two-page summary 
his impressions of the Mid-West Baad 
Clinic sponsored by the Vandercook 
School of Music in the ~ Te Hotel, 
Chicago, he said: “It was indeed an 
experience just to see and hear these 
bands and their directors perform. The 
guest conductors also showed many in- 
dividual characteristics and styles. !t 
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Student Chapter 279, Arkansas State College 


was my great pleasure to meet and shake 
hands with some of the very finest men 
—Mark Hindsley, Paul Yoder, Clarence 
Sawhill, William Revelli, Forest Buchiel, 
H. E. Nutt, and others. . . . There were 
some persons present who did not seem 
to realize the opportunity available to 
them and spent their time conversing 
and thus missed a very fine presentation. 

“In the final evaluation, the high 
school and college groups showed an un- 
usually fine musicianship and _ ability. 
The clinics were for the most part well 
prepared and presented but there was 
one lack. There was no grade schvol 
band to appear. Perhaps in another and 
later clinic we might have a grade school 
band present some of the new grade band 
materials.” 


New Chapter 279 


MONG the new. student chapters 
A organized since the list of new 

chapters was published in the 
November-December issue of the Jour- 
NAL is MENC Student Chapter 279 at 
Arkansas State College, State College, 
Arkansas. Harold C. Manor, head of 












the Department of Music and sponsor of 
the chapter, writes: “Our local chaptér 
plans discussions of articles and materials 
in the JOURNAL, with faculty members 
called in to lead selected programs. We 
have found this magazine to be even 
more stimulating when in the possession 
of each music education student. Many 
students come to us for further explana- 
tion and elaboration of topics there cov- 
ered. 

“Several of our members plan to at- 
tend the conference in St. Louis for at 
least one or more days. Perhaps in the 
future we can provide a place in the 
work of the Convention for student mem- 
bers. . . . Milton Trussler, state student 
membership secretary in Arkansas, is 
doing everything possible to have our 
colleges 100 per cent in student chap- 
ters.” 

The officers of the Arkansas State 
College Chapter are: President—George 
Shedd; vice-president—Paul Ripley, and 
secretary-treasurer—Alice Cochran. As 
shown in the picture, student members 
are: back row, Kenneth Renshaw, Ralph 
Bench, Roy Sisson, Joe McAllister, 


George Shedd, and Paul Ripley; second 
Betty 


row, Harold Manor, sponsor, 
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Zi he acquisition of the Music 
Press catalogue makes Mer- 
cury Music, more than ever, 
the source of music publica- 
tions of the highest stand- 
ard. 





FOR INSTANCE — 


chorus 


*BILLINGS, When Jesus — 
PE -Fk6 cece enone ° -20 
*HAYDN, Tis Thou to Whom All 
Honor (SATB) ....... eee -25 
*LIEF (Arr.), He’s Gone i, 
a er -20 
*LIEF (Arr.), Sourwood Mountain 
GEE Gwhvoncsecsonnes -20 
*LIEF (Arr.), The Wee Cooper of 
Pe GE ese netece neces -20 
PERGOLESI, Agnus Dei (SATB) .. .25 
SANJUAN, Canto de Cuna (SSA) .25 








*VICTORIA, Tantum Ergo (SATB) .20 


band 











*MOZART, Rondo ....... Grade Ill 
*BERLIOZ, Recitative and 

, , geeTrreTeeerce Grade IV 
*RAVEL, Pavane ........ Grade IV 
*COWELL, Shoonthree Grade V 
*WEINBERGER, Czech 

Rhapsody ........... Grade V 
*SHOSTAKOVITCH, 

PT Tee Grade V 
orchestra 
*MUFFAT, Suite | (string 

GRAD ccecaccepavses Grade Ill 
*PURCELL, Abdelazer Suite 

(string orch.) ...... -. Grade Ill 
*PERGOLESI, Concertino in 


G (string orch.) ..... . Grade IV 


*THOMSON, The Piow that 
Broke the Plains ...... 


*ARNELL, Canzona and Ca- 
priccio (string orch.) .. Grade V 


*SOWERBY, Concert 
GY Saeseahneeees Grade VI 


Grade IV 








*1949-50 Selective Lists 


MERCURY MUSIC 


CORPORATION 


47 W. 63rd Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 
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GAMBLE HINGED 
MUSIC CO. 


8 S. Wabash Chicago 4 
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Masters, Barbara Berna, Mollie Autry, 
and Barbara Sloan; front row, Jo Ann 
Laney, Patsy Cavenor, Sally Ennis, and 
\lice Cochran. 


. 
Student Forums in 
° . 
California 

rUDENTS at the University of Southern 
S California, Los Angeles (Student 

Chapter 36), have been holding 
forum meetings of high quality. At the 
December meeting, Clarence Sawhill laid 
down several important guides to success- 
ful teaching: (1) be sure you want to 
teach; (2) adjust yourself to the com- 
munity; (3) be well equipped; (4) build 
up the community culturally; (5) be sin- 
cere, and (6) be loyal. Mr. Sawhill 
stressed the value of well organized note- 
books with all types of information and 
attendance at as many clinics and demon- 
strations and concerts as possible. 

The January meeting featured three in- 
strumental teachers—one elementary, one 
junior high school, and one high school— 
in a discussion of problems common to the 
three levels, followed by an open discus- 
sion. 


Naperville Student 
Member Reports 


HAPTER 250, North Central Coi- 
C lege, Naperville, Illinois, has 

outlined an active program to be 
carried out through the school year. 
The big program is to provide service 
to the community. To prove the chap- 
ter is not just theorizing, two members 
are directors of junior choirs, one is 
song leader for the Lions Club, one is 
director of a factory chorus, and several 
are church choir members. Marci Wyle 
is the sponsor of the group. 

To carry this service into the school 
system, the chapter is planning to give 
three music programs in public schools 
during the second semester. Also on 
the agenda is the plan to interest high 
school students in the teaching profession. 

Naturally, the growth of the chapter 
is of importance. Many students are 
looking forward to attending the con- 
vention in St. Louis in March. 

—Rosert HorrMan 


Ricks College Is 
Enthusiastic 


Rexburg, Idaho, has had a lively 

group since its organization last fall 
under the sponsorship of John M. Ander- 
son. Members shown in the chapter 
photograph are: back row, John M. 
Anderson, faculty sponsor; Jay Campbell, 
president; Scott Williams, Leland Archi- 
bald, Reed Payne, Darwin Oswaid, and 
Howard Moon; front row Bernice Mer- 
rill, Donna Williams, Barbara Grover, 
Mary Walters, secretary, Marjean Arm- 
strong, Marie Woolf, and Mary Louise 
Lyons. 


S TUDENT CHAPTER 262 at Ricks College, 


Minnesota Clinic 
Mi INNESOTA MEA Mid-Winter Music 


Clinic was entertained at the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota February 10- 
11. In the picture below, some of the 
student members are seen talking things 
over with Robert W. Winslow, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Clinic manager; 
Harriet Nordholm, Austin, MMEA pres. 
ident; C. V. Buttelman, Chicago, MENC 
executive secretary, and Ronald Gear. 
man, State Teachers College, Bemidji, 
state student membership secretary, state 
chairman for the Committee on Piano 
Instruction, and chairman of the student 
meeting at the Clinic. 


Intercollegiate Folk 
Chorus Formed 


HE North Central Division of the 

7 MENC Folk Music Committee, 
after numerous requests from stu- 
dent chapters, sponsored a North Central 
Intercollegiate Chorus as one of the events 
at the International Folk Festival on the 
campus of Wilmington College, Wil- 
mington, Ohio. Charles C. Hirt, director 
of choral organizations of the University 
of ‘Southern California, Los Angeles, was 
the guest donductor of the program which 
was given Sunday, March 5, in coopera- 
tion with the Ohio All-State High School 
Folk Symphony (Ralph Rush, conductor). 
Since Friday, March 3, was Interna- 
tional Day, foreign students studying in 
Ohio colleges and universities were in- 
vited to present the programs and feature 





Minnesota Student Members and Guests 
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their native music, folk dance, folk 
drama, etc. 

Also among Festival events was the 
Ohio All-State High School Folk Music 
Chorus; two music educators banquets; 
a lobby sing; a music educators party, 
and a dance for music educators and 
Festival participants. 


Chapter Reassembles 


HE FIRST regular assembled social 
T meeting of the music department 

held since 1947, when the “Ap- 
polonian Club” was discontinued, was 
held at Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kearney, on January 5, 1950. 
Student Chapter 76 at that institution 
had been receiving the JoURNAL but had 
not been assembling in regular meetings 
in the interim. 

At the meeting, the following officers 
were elected: President — Donald E. 
Zimmerman, a Junior, of Kearney; vice- 
president and program secretary—Otto 
Vap, a Junior, of Deweese; and corre- 
sponding secretary—Alexandria Kappas, 
a Senior, of Kearney. T. Scott Huston, 
theory and piano instructor, is the 
sponsor of the chapter. The group is 
planning local and regional activities and 
readings in the JOURNAL. 





Letter from California 


EW STUDENT MEMBERS of the Music 
Educators National Conference 
from Fresno State College, Fresno, 

California, attended their first profes- 
sional meeting recently. They were sur- 
prised, interested, and inspired. Their 
enthusiastic reports back to those mem- 
bers who could not attend have served to 
increase professional interest and attend- 
ance in future Saturday clinics and meet- 
ings. 

At the local election of student of- 
ficers at Fresno State, Mary Kohler, 
of 1625 College Avenue, Fresno, was 
chosen president. Mary is complet- 
ing her general secondary credential 
requirements and she _ attended the 
California-Western Conference in Sac- 
ramento. She is a charming young 
woman, a natural leader who can serve 
with ease and confidence as a hostess 
at our student receptions at the various 
affairs we sponsor. In our first cabinet 
meeting we outlined our monthly pro- 
grams for four months. 

Our Southern Section meeting was 
held in Los Angeles last December. 
If you do not know California, it may 
interest you to know that we traveled 
about 300 miles to get there. At that 
meeting we met other student mem- 
bers from southern California. 

One of the interesting things we 
have done at our meetings has been 
to review audio-visual aids, especial- 
ly motion pictures in music education. 
We have to schedule the films far in 
advance, but we have chosen the day 
in the month when our meetings fall 
to accomplish this. 

The senior members of the MENC 
are trying to promote the use of the 
Standard School Broadcast for the 
listening experience in the public 
schools, so we will get a transcription 
from the County Visual Aids office 
and listen to one of the recent pro- 
grams. Most of our students cannot 
hear these at the regular hour of 
broadcasting because of class con- 
cts. Also, new recordings can be 
heard and reviewed, and a field trip 
toa near-by rural school within the 
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Tone coloring, playability, resistance — even low C# toG 


all match perfectly with unique free, full tones! 


W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY =» 





ELKHART, INDIANA 





that has been written. 


ties. 


Prices: 


Manual of Directions and 25 
ST UE cawedenaeans $1.60 


SD Dee GHD 6c ccc eeces 1.35 





Test of Musicality 


‘the most effective music test written to-date’’ 
By DR. E. THAYER GASTON 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


“Test of Musicality”, compiled by one of the country’s foremost music edu- 
cators, Dr. E. Thayer Gaston; is the most valid and authoritative music test 
It has rapidly gained national recognition and is 
being used by hundreds of schools from elementary to college levels. 


The test is designed to assist the music educator in determining the musical 
personality, capacity and ability of the student. 
the result of 20 years of teaching public school music and 6 years of inten- 
sive experimentation with more than 20,000 students in their musical activi- 


Write our Educational Department for sample copies. 





“Test of Musicality” is 





at STREEPS 


exclusively 





913-15 GRAND AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








county may be planned. The possibili- 
ties for a live program are really end- 
less. 

If we should have a panel of music 
education experts and student leaders 
at the next conference we have, will you 
suggest some timely topics for us to 


consider? Also, I am sure our new 
president will welcome ideas for our 
local meetings. : 

—Lyttis Lunopkvist, California- 
Western Division Chairman, Student 
Membership and Student Activities Com- 
mittee Project. 
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PICTURES IN THE NEWS 


(From top down) 


PENNSYLVANIA Forensic and Music League presented to M. Claude Rosenberry, chief 
of music education for the state, a special medallion at a banquet in Harrisburg last fall 
(item on page 45, November-December Journal). Admiring the award are: J. Leon Ruddick, 
supervisor of instrumental music, Cleveland Public Schools; Mr. Rosenberry; Louis G. 
Wersen, director of music education, Philadelphia Public Schools, and Theodore M. Finney, 
University of Pittsburgh, editor, Bulletin of the Music Teachers National Association. It 
may be noted that this picture of Mr. Ruddick was one of those taken most recently before 
his sudden death (see page 59). 

ILLINOIS Community Music Workshops have been successfully carried on through efforts 
of the leaders pictured: front row, Fred C. Hunt, state coordinator, Illinois Federation of 
Music Clubs; rs. Charles A. Pardee, state president, Illinois Federation of Music Clubs; 
Forrest L. McAllister, director of Research and Community Service, American Music Con- 
ference, and Mrs, V. C. Shaul, workshop chairman, Champaign-Urbana. Back row: Paul 
Painter, director of Extension Service, School of Music, University of Illinois; James K. 
Van Slyke, music specialist, Agricultural Extension Service, University of Illinois; Ethel 
Wilbur, state organizer for total music, Illinois Federation of Music Clubs, and Mrs, J. W. 
Heylmun, national music chairman, National Congress of Parents and Teachers Association. 


MINNESOTA Music Educators Association official group at state clinic, University of 
Minnesota, February 10-11. Pictured: left to right, Earl Bohm, St. Louis Park, secretary- 
treasurer; Robert W. Winslow, University of Minnesota, Clinic chairman; Florence Williams, 
Worthington, MMEA vice-president (elementary-rural); Harriet Nordholm, Austin, MMEA 
president; Huch Gibbons, Clinic assistant chairman; Carl Thompson, Bemidji State Teachers 
College, MMEA past president, and Daniel Campbell, Brainerd, MMEA vice-president 
(band). See item in Student Newsletter. 


FLORIDA bandmasters Al G. Wright (left), conductor of the Miami Senior High School 
Band, and Howard Swyers (right), conductor of the Palm Beach High School Band, get 
some tips from Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New 
York, on the playing of his “Nordic” Symphony. The second movement of the symphony 
is required for Class “A’’ State Band Contest in Florida. 


WISCONSIN All-State High School Band was awarded a mock trophy at the conclusion 
of the adjudication clinic which was a popular feature of the Mid-Winter Music Conference 
held January 5-7 at the University of Wisconsin. Sponsored by the University’s School of 
Music headed by Leland A. Coon and by the School of Education under the direction of 
John Guy Fowlkes, in cooperation with the Wisconsin School Music Association and the 
State Department of Public Instruction, the Clinic drew over 300 music educators. Seen 
examining the trophy are: left to right, Frederick Ebbs, band director, Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio, and director of the All-State Band; C. V. Buttelman, executive 
secretary, MENC; Emmert R. Sarig, director, University of Wisconsin Bands, and chairman 
of the Clinic Committee; Lloyd Schultz, state supervisor of music; H. W. Arentsen, presi- 
dent, Wisconsin School Music Association; Russell T. Paxton, music director, Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School, Indianapolis, and conductor of the Clinic Teachers Chorus; Newell Long, 
Indiana University, president of the MENC North Central Division, and Henry Nelson, 
music director, Superior (Wisconsin) Public Schools. 








Save time... Save money 
with Lyon & Healy's prompt 
personal and mail order serv- 
ice by an experienced staff of 


music authorities. 


epare your Musical Programs for Commencement Now—with Lyon & Healy’s 
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In Chicago— 
243 South Wabash Ave. 


SERUICE! 
ae se @ & we 


Fhrough commencement seems far away, now is the time to assemble your program material and 
Start your school band, orchestras and choral groups rehearsing. It’s simpler and more economical 
to shop at Lyon & Healy where you'll find “Everything Known in Music’—for here you may browse 
music for every instrument, 


through a wealth of material for beginner, advanced student and artist . . . 


every voice—in arrangement or ensemble . . . books on every subject. Our sheet music specialists will 
help you save time and money by filling your orders in the shortest time possible. 


Choral 
S.S.A. 


Commencement Ode—Cowles...... .20 
Emitte Spiritum Tuum— 
Schuetky-Howorth.....0+sseeeees 5 
Glorious Apollo—Webbe.......... -16 
Have You Seen But The White Lily 
. ckiviesnndeestanens 89 
Hymn Of Youth—Waring......... .20 
Incline Thine Ear, O Lord— 
Arkhangelsky-Krone........s0005 AS 
This Is My Country—Waring...... .20 
You'll Never Walk Alone—Rodgers .20 


S.A.T.B. 


Land Of Hope And Glory—Elgar.. .20 
Music Of Life—Cain.......2..002- -16 
Now Is The Hour—Kathan-Scott- 
Stewart— (Special Graduation Ed’n .16 
Onward Ye Peoples—Sibelius...... -20 
ng Of Farewell—Kountz......... 18 
The Time Is Now—Waring....... 20 
To Thee We Sing—Tkach......... -16 
Voice of Freedom—Gailliet........ .20 


Instrumental 


Chorale March—Friorille 
Full Band 
Symphonic Band 
Choral Procession—Kountz 
For Chorus with Band 
Accompaniment 
Festival Finale— 
“God Of Our Fathers” — Maddy 
For Chorus and Orchestra or 
Chorus and Band 
Full Band 
Symphonic Band 
Full Band 
Marche Royal—De Smetsky-Lake 
Small Orch. & Piano 
Full Orch. & Piano : 
Set A (full score inc.).......... 3.75 
Set B (full score inc.).......... 3.00 
See C (full score inc.)..ccccccee 6.00 
Land Of Hope And Glory— 
Elgar-Luckhardt 
Full Band 


Symphonic Band 
One Morning In May— 
Carmichael-Sopkin 
Full Orchestra 
Concert Orchestra..... 
Festival Processional—Beazch 
Symphonic Band....... 
Processional —Savino Greissle 
Full Band 


Procession March—Gailliet 
Full Orchestra 

Pomp and Chivalry — Roberts 
Standard Band 


Summer Evening Serenade— 
Isaac-Lillya 
Full Band 
Standard 


Summer Is A-Coming In—Harvey 
Full Band 


Also at Lyon & Healy in Akron, Ann Arbor, Cleveland, Columbus, 


Davenport, Dayton, Evanston, Oak Park, Omaha, St. Paul 








of the Americas 







SUITES FOR 
STRING ORCHESTRA 


by 
George Frederick McKay 












A series of musical compositions for strings alone, in a distinctive 
American idiom and reflecting in mood, harmonic coloring, rhythmic ac- 
cent or melodic phrase, various aspects and folk-flavors of the Western 
Hemisphere. Not difficult of performance. Recommended as attractive and 
significant program numbers. Will also serve to revitalize interest in the 
strings and provide excellent training material. 

















Port Royal, 1861 Halyard and Capstan 







Folk Song Suite Sea Shanty Suite 
Score and parts. ... . . $2.50 Score and parts. ... . . $2.25 
Score only $1.50 . . . Parts each .30 Score only $1.25. . . Parts each .25 











Rocky Harbour and Sandy Core Sky-Blue and Meadow-Green 







Newfoundland Suite In Spirit of Ohio Folk Song 
Score and parts. ... . . $2.50 Score and parts. . .. . . .$2.00 
Score only $1.50 . . . Parts each .30 Score only $1.00. . . Parts each .25 






C.C. Birchard & Company 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 








